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When  the  Presiding  Elder  Cleaned  House  pan j | 


By  George  C.  Wilding 

IT  must  linvo  been  fully  three  quarters  of  a century  since 
lu>  rode  (lint  mounlain  district  on  Ills  good  ^ruy  nag. 
When  I was  oil  my  first  circuit,  up  In  (he  mountains  of 
West  Virginia,  I frequently  heard  of  him.  He  had  a warm 
place  In  the  hearts  of  the  elderly  people  of  that  day,  who 
dearly  loved  to  talk  about  him.  And  they  told  some  amusing 
and  odd  stories  concerning  his  unique  doings.  He  was  a 
quiet,  reserved,  even  backward  man,  and  that  made  some  of 
these  incidents  seem  more  strange  than  ever. 

The  name  of  this  popular  man  was  David  Reed.  lie  was 
a member  of  the  vast  and  Indescribable  Ohio  Conference  of 
that  early  day.  At  that  time  about  all  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  West  Virginia  was  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Ohio 
Conference,  and  Presiding  Elder  Reed’s  district  embraced  a 
large  section  of  the  western  part  of  this  fair-sized  state. 

11  is  popularity  among  the  farming  population  of  those 
primitive  West  Virginia  bills  is  attested  by  the  very  large 
number  of  boys  who  were  named  for  him  in  the  days  of  his 
successful  reign.  Forty  years  ago  there  were  David  Reeds 
in  all  parts  of  his  old  district,  and  doubtless  some  of  them 
live  unto  this  day. 

Possibly  some  of  the  events  in  the  life  of  this  original 
character  have  been  handed  down  by  these  namesakes  of  his 
to  their  descendants.  And  yet  much  valuable  history  of  the 
Methodism  of  that  period,  in  which  he  was  the  central  figure, 
is  lost  beyond  recovery.  A few  of  these  queer  incidents,  that 
the  old  people  of  my  early  mountain  circuit  related  to  me, 
still  stick  to  my  memory  like  burrs  to  a colt’s  tail  in  a pasture 
field.  Suppose  that  I note  a few  of  them. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  due  to  hold  a quarterly  meeting 
up  the  valley  of  the  Little  Kanawha.  On  Friday  evening 
he  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  class  leader  in  the  neighbor- 
hood where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  Of  course  there 
was  no  church  there  at  that  time,  and  so  the  meeting  was 
to  be  held  in  an  adjacent  grove,  as  the  weather  was  mild 
and  favorable,  and  the  people  of  that  day  were  rugged  and 
not  over-fastidious. 

The  elder  spent  the  night  with  this  plain  farmer’s  family 
in  their  little  log  house,  and  slept  soundly  after  his  long  and 
weary  horseback  ride.  Early  the  next  morning — Saturday — - 
he  was  up  and  about.  After  a walk  through  the  woods,  and 
a quiet  devotional  season  amid  this  leafy  retreat,  he  re- 
turned for  breakfast. 

When  the  morning  meal  was  ended  the  head  of  the  house 
went  out  on  the  farm  to  attend  to  his  daily  duties,  and  the 
bustling  housewife  picked  up  the  string  ends  of  her  domestic 
affairs.  As  she  left  the  plain  little  house  to  go  out  to  attend 
to  her  milking  in  the  barnyard,  she  turned  to  the  demure 
looking  presiding  elder  and  said  in  a comfortable  tone  of 
voice,  “Brother  Reed,  do  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home; 
act  just  as  you  would  do  in  your  own  house.”  And  off  she 
went,  glowing  with  housewifely  and  hospitable  emotion. 

After  she  had  departed,  Elder  Reed  looked  about  him  and 
began  to  make  observations  of  his  own.  He  first  noticed  that, 
the  little  log  house  was  rather  roughly  constructed,  and  in 
all  points  exceedingly  plain  and  bare.  Brother  Reed  could 
stand  that;  indeed,  he  had  become  quite  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing  all  around  his  spacious  district.  But  the  wee 
bit  of  a cabin  was  dreadfully  and  inexcusably  dirty.  Brother 
Reed  was  not  used  to  that,  and  he  determined  not  to  be.  At 
once  he  took  active  steps  to  produce  a distinct  change. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  or  such  a matter,  for  clocks 
didn’t  count  for  much  at  that  early  day  up  the  Little 
Kanawha,  the  hearty  housewife  came  tripping  into  the  tiny 
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Pocket  or  Missionary  Sels  are  ol  great  convenience  to  clergymen.  Those 
shown  above  are  very  compact.  The  various  pieces  lit  one  within  another, 
taking  up  very  little  room.  An  appropriate  Morocco  Case  is  furnished  with 
each  set.  These  sets,  together  with  the  conventional  kind,  in  many  artistic 
patterns,  made  by  the  makers  ol  “1847  ROGERS  BROS.”  Silver  Plate 
that  Wears  are  illustrated  and  described  in  our  “Special  Communion 
Catalogue  70",  a copy  ol  which  will  be  sent  upon  request.  These  sets 
are  sold  by  leading  jewelers. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.,  Meriden.  Conn. 

(International  Silver  Co.,  Successor.) 


PICTURES  the  CHRIST  FREE 

This  really  wonderful  collection  of  100  Masterpieces,  showing 
as  many  conceptions  of  the  Christ  by  the  famous  painters  of  all 
countries,  will  interest  every  lover  of  art  and  everyone  who  reverences 
the  name  of  Christ.  The  collection  is  the  result  of  years  of  search  and 
study  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  paintings  of  the  Christ 
ever  made.  Tills  small  illustration  gives  you  just  a glimpse  in  minia- 
ture of  a few  of  the  100  pictures.  The  originals  of  some  of 
them  could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Tin  y have 
all  been  faithfully  reproduced  by  the  latest  and  best  process  of  pl.oto- 
engravure,  artistically  grouped  on  one  large  j late  aim  printed  hi  rich 
hall-tone  eilect  ou  heavy  stock.  SIZE  13  JtV  *20  INCHES.  Each  picture 
is  numbered  and  a complete  index  of  the  artffits^s  given.  This  collection 
should  he  on  t lie  wallsof  every  home  in  this  Christian  land,  in  itself  a 
liberal  education  in  the  line  arts  and  a constant  Inspiration  to  religious 
duty.  In  order  to  make  this  possible  and  get  this  great  work  of  art 
within  the  reach  of  everyone,  we  have  arranged  for  a copyrighted 
first,  edition  of  500^000  pictures,  half  a million.  This  enal  les 
us  to  present  ibis  remarkable  opportunity  to  the  women  of  America, 
rnrr  To  every  person  who  will  send  us  25  cents  to  pay  for  one 
IIILL  full  vnr's  subscription  to  our  fine  Illustrated  family  maga- 

zlne,  WOMAN'S  HOME  JOURNAL,  we  will  also  send  this 

•wonderful  collection  of  masterpieces,  FREE.  WOMAN’S  MOM E 
JOURNAL  Is  a clean  popular-priced  monthly  magazine  of  go<  d 
thought,  helpful  departments,  especially  strong  in  its  Act  Ion,  nuhllshlng 
both  long  and  short  stories,  correspondence,  housekeeping,  fancy 
work,  fashions,  etc.  A monthly  Inspiration  for  every  worn  tin. 
For  ONLY  25  CENTS  (coin,  one-cenr  stamps,  or  money  order)  you  get 
the  Kin  pictures  of  the  Christ,  and  the  magazine  for  a whole  year. 

Write  to  WOMAN'S  HOME  JOURNAL,  Dept.  254,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


cabin,  full  of  curiosity  and  wonder  as  to  bow  her  great  guest 
was  enjoying  himself.  The  visit  of  a real  live  presiding  elder 
was  no  ordinary  event  in  the  lives  of  those  remote  settlers. 
As  she  entered  the  house  a strange  and  stunning  sight  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  wide-open  eyes.  She  gasped  for  breath. 
If  it  had  been  at  all  customary  she  might  have  fainted  dead 
away.  But  it  was  not  and  so  she  didn’t.  Instead,  she  stood 
riveted  to  the  spot  for  a minute  or  so,  and  then  screamed, 
“O  Brother  Reed!  O Brother  Reed!  What  are  you  doing?” 

The  industrious  and  cleanly  presiding  elder  stood  out  in 
the  middle  of  that  puncheon  floor,  coat  and  waistcoat  off. 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  trousers  turned  up  a fold  or  two. 
In  front  of  him  was  a bucket  of  water,  in  bis  two  hands 
were  grasped  the  mop  handle,  and  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
mopping  up  the  deplorably  dirty  floor. 

As  the  good  woman  again  screamed  out,  at  the  top  of 
her  healthy  voice,  “O  Brother  Reed!  What  are  you  doing?” 
the  elder  wiped  the  beads  of  honest  perspiration  from  his 
manly  brow  and,  with  a benign  look  upon  his  kindly  face, 
replied,  “Sister,  you  courteously  invited  me  to  make  myself 
at  home,  and  to  do  just  as  I would  if  I were  in  my  own 
bouse.  I took  it  for  granted  that  you  meant  just  what  you 
said.  Now,  if  I ever  returned  from  a trip 


around  my  district,  and  found  my  own 
house  ns  dirty  as  this  was,  the  Lord 
knows  that  I would  at  once  get  to  scrub- 
bing it  out.” 

Of  course  she  cried.  What  good  woman 
would  not?  Then  the  reaction  came,  for 
she  was  a good-natured  and  jolly  woman. 
A good,  long  look  at  the  extemporized 
clerical  house  cleaner  was  too  much  fior 
her,  and  she  fairly  screamed  with  laugh- 
ter. She  and  the  elder  made  up.  she 
greatly  enjoyed  the  quarterly  meeting, 
and  they  became  fast  friends. 

When  the  elder  came  that  way  a year 
later  on  his  rounds,  he  spent  the  nighl  al 
the  class  loader’s,  and  that  little  bouse 
was  as  clean  as  a now  pin.  His  practical 
and  dramatic  sermon  bad  produced  its  de 
signed  and  desired  effect.  The  conversion 
was  a genuine  one.  Sin'  never  backslid. 

1‘rrth  Uiibuy.  Y.  ./. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  First  American  By  Howard  S.  Wilkinson 


SINCE  tin'  beginning  of  time  there  has 
never  been  utterly  absent  from  men 
the  conviction  that  there  is  somewhere 
a supreme,  overlooking  power,  sometimes 
called  fate,  sometimes  providence,  some- 
times God — an  irresistible  Necessity  or 
a personal  Divinity. 

“There's  a divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will.” 

Often  we  find  men  so  prepared  and 
adapted  to  perform  herculean  tasks  as 
to  convince  us  that  they  have  been  raised 
up  by  Almighty  God  for  just  such  pur- 
poses. During  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  many  noble  Americans  ap- 
parently destined  by  their  Maker  for 
places  of  everlasting  glory,  but 
the  most  conspicuous  example 
was  Abraham  Lincoln  — the 
greatest  American  hero,  the 
greatest  world  hero. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  in- 
deed a great  warrior,  but  many 
of  his  acts  were  of  a low  moral 
plane.  Bismarck  is  declared 
to  have  been  unscrupulous  and 
always  ready  for  war  in  order 
to  gain  a selfish  point.  Napo- 
leon was  a genius  as  a leader, 
an  administrator,  a world 
compel ler,  and  yet  he  was  su- 
premely a self-satisfied  egoist, 

“consumed  with  ambition  and 
drunk  with  success.” 

Abraham  Lincoln,  above  and 
beyond  these  other  heroes,  was 
a law-giver,  a statesman,  a 
hero,  without  spot  or  blemish 
upon  his  public  career.  Lowell 
says  of  him,  “His  acts,  his  life, 
his  whole  career  and  the  spirit 
of  the  man ; his  motives  in  so 
far  as  they  may  be  inferred 
from  his  life  and  speech  and 
character,  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  a nation  dedicated  to 
human  freedom,  political 
equality,  aud  self-government. 

As  the  years  pass  and  the 
searchlight  of  history  is  thrown 
upon  his  life  he  grows  greater.” 

Others  have  risen  from  lowly 
surroundings  to  the  pinnacle, 
but  his  career  is  one  of  the 
most  Striking  examples  of  the 
power  to  overcome  environment,  poverty, 
and  adversity. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts  that 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  been  raised  up 
by  divine  providence  as  the  liberator  of 
a people  and  the  preserver  of  a nation. 
Looking  back  of  his  early  life  of  abject 
poverty,  back  of  his  heroic  efforts  to 
better  himself,  back  of  his  heartaches 
and  disappointments,  must  be  sought  the 
mainspring  upon  which  rested  the  wisdom 
and  success  of  his  lifework. 

In  a recent  magazine  interview,  Dennis 
JIanks,  his  cousin  and  boyhood  com- 
panion, declared  him  to  have  been  “mighty 
good  company,  solemn  as  a papoose,  in- 
terested in  everything.”  “An’  lie  always 
did  have  fils  o’  cuttin’  up.  I’ve  seen  him 
when  lie  was  a little  feller,  settin’  on  a 


stool,  starin’  at  a visitor.  All  of  a sudden 
he’d  bust  out  laughin’  fit  to  kill.  If  he 
told  us  what  he  was  laughin’  at,  half 
the  time  we  couldn’t  see  no  joke.” 

Born  with  an  intense  desire  for  an 
education,  encouraged  in  this  by  his 
mother,  and  after  her  death  by  his  step- 
mother, he  became  an  omnivorous  reader, 
lie  early  devoured  and  mentally  digested 
the  Bible,  Webster’s  Dictionary,  “Arabian 
Nights,”  and  the  “Life  of  Washington.” 
Dennis  Hanks  says  he  never  saw  Abe 
after  he  Was  twelve  years  old  without  a 
book  in  his  hand  or  pocket.  Every  time 
he  met  the  circuit-riding  preacher,  or  the 
lawyer,  or  the  school-teacher,  or  the 


politician,  in  his  thirst  for  knowledge  he 
almost  pelted  them  with  questions. 

A characteristic  which  he  early  de- 
veloped was  an  extreme  honesty,  so  that 
he  soon  became  known  as  “Honest  Abe.” 
Another  strong  trait  was  his  absolute  sin- 
cerity, no  trace  of  deceit  being  evident  in 
his  character. 

Other  American  statesmen  may  have 
been  his  equals  or  possibly  even  his 
superiors  in  broad  statesmanship,  in  the 
powers  of  oratory,  in  culture,  in  world- 
wide knowledge,  in  actual  brain  power, 
but  Lincoln  compels  a universal  admira- 
tion of  his  deep  moral  seriousness.  Quot- 
ing again  from  Mr.  Hanks,  “Thar  was 
jist  one  tiling  Abe  Lincoln  didn’t  know; 
lie  didn’t  know  how  to  be  mean,  to  do  a 
mean  thing,  or  think  a mean  thought 


When  God  made  Old  Abo  lie  left  that  out 
fur  other  men  to  divide  up  among  ’em.” 
There  never  was  absent  from  him  an  un- 
derlying reverence  for  high  and  holy 
things,  a conviction  that  the  right  and 
(lie  true  and  the  good  must  ultimately 
conquer,  a firm  faith  in  humanity. 

Iiis  was  a sensitive  nature,  and  he  con- 
fided in  others  only  so  far  as  he  felt  it  to 
be  necessary  or  expedient.  Though  ap- 
parently open  and  frank,  yet  no  one  en- 
joyed his  fullest  confidence.  One  who  was 
on  terms  of  very  close  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  pronounced  him  “unknow- 
His  nobility,  his  manliness,  lbs 
his  self-reliance  and  common 
sense  appealed  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  beyond  these  it  was 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
desires  and  hopes,  their  no- 
bility of  character  and  their 
weaknesses,  their  good  and 
evil  impulses,  that  aided  him 
in  filling  the  office  of  President 
so  wisely. 

When  grave  issues  were 
pending,  and  many  were 
clamoring  for  immediate  and 
final  action,  he  first  sought  to 
understand  the  will  of  the 
people  and  he  then  acted.  Two 
notable  instances  are  found  in 
his  experience  when  the  dark 
war-clouds  were  hanging  over 
the  nation  and  when  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  demanded. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
felt  that  the  people  had  been 
led  astray  and  were  in  error, 
with  steadfast  firmness  he 
knew  how  to  hold  their  im- 
pulses in  check  and  to  mold 
their  thought,  as  illustrated 
by  his  reinstatement  of  Grant 
after  the  furore  over  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  had  cooled.  His 
sublime  independence  led  him 
on  as  fast  as  his  conscience 
revealed  to  him  his  duty,  and, 
as  a rule,  a decision  once  ren- 
dered was  final. 

Where  can  we  find  this  one’s 
equal  among  the  sons  of  men? 
What  other  President  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class  with  Lincoln?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  President  Roose- 
velt says,  “I  think  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  the  ideal  ‘Great  Heart’  of  public  life”? 
None  have  had  so  many  difficulties  to 
face,  none  have  had  so  many  new  ques- 
tions presented  for  whose  decisions  there 
were  no  precedents,  none  perhaps  could 
have  led  the  country  through  such  a 
troublous  period  as  the  Civil  War  so  well 
as  did  Lincoln. 

Sad  indeed  was  it  that  when  tiro  white 
flag  of  truce  had  replace®  the  blood-stained 
battle  flags,  when  the  dove  of  peace 
hovered  over  the  land,  when  he  who  had 
ended  the  war  anxiously  awaited  the 
dawn  of  a better  day,  which  John 
Bright  prophesied,  of  “one  vast  federation 
stretching  in  unbroken  line  from  the 


able.” 

honesty, 


The  Saint  Gaudens  Statue  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago 
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frozen  North  to  the  glowing  South,  and 
from  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic 
westward  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the 
Pacific — one  people,  and  one  language, 
and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and  over  all 
that  white  continent  the  home  of  freedom 
and  a refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every 
race  and  every  clime;”  sad,  sad  that  the 


man  whose  name  would  have  been  bla- 
zoned forth  at  the  head  of  the  triumphant 
host  should  cease  to  live. 

Cease  to  live?  Nay,  nay,  he  shall  live 
forever.  He  had  already  secured  for  all 
time  a place  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people,  and  it  needed  only  his  tragic  death 
to  elevate  him  to  the  place  of  a martyr. 


As  soon  as  the  dreadful  news  was  told, 
sadness  and  bereavement  covered  the 
land.  Tears  as  for  a father  poured  forth 
from  the  hearts  which  had  been  touched 
and  swayed  by  that  great  heart  that  beat 
“with  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
toward  all.” 

Wakefield,  Mass. 


Lincoln’s  Severest  Testing — By  George  T.  Lemmon 


IT  is  almost  impossible  for  the  two 
generations  which  have  come  to 
maturity  in  this  nation  since  the  first 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  fairly  and 
fully  grasp  the  situation  the  unknown 
commoner  of  the  prairies  was  called  upon 
to  face  and  master  from  the  very  night 
of  his  election. 

The  campaign  of  1800  was  a continuous 
cyclone,  which  swept  the  na- 
tion from  end  to  end,  rending 
the  national  fabric  to  whose 
upbuilding  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, and  their  compeers 
had  dedicated  their  lives,  as 
a taut  flag  in  a gale.  Spurn- 
ing Douglas,  scorning  Lin- 
coln, the  South  resolutely,  de- 
fiantly made  known  that  the 
price  of  her  continuance  in 
the  Union  was  the  election  of 
Breckinridge.  She  unceas- 
ingly echoed  the  challenge, 

“Elect  the  Rail-splitter,  and 
we  will  split  the  Union.” 

All  the  rotten  planks  of  fifty 
years  of  compromise  were 
tossed  aside,  and,  arrogant  in 
its  fierce  passion,  the  South 
sounded  its  clarion,  “Suprem- 
acy or  secession.” 

No  man  can  take  the  meas- 
ure of  Lincoln  who  does  not 
see  in  his  mind  a full  vision 
of  this  summer  of  storm  and 
autumn  of  fury  through 
which  the  untried  son  of  I he 
people  was  buffeted  to  his 
stupendous  task.  The  tally 
of  the  ballots  hurled  back  the 
challenge  of  the  South.  The 
Rail-splitter  was  elected.  Do-* 
fiance  was  answered  by  de- 
termination. 

The  South  kept 
On  December 
Carolina  declared  ils 
gianee  to  the  union  of  states 
at  an  end.  Swiftly  the  conta- 
gion of  revolt  spread,  and  in 
the  succeeding  six  weeks 
Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 


Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  also  sev- 
ered their  time-honored  relations  with 
the  government  at  Washington,  and  the 
contest  for  the  control  of  the  border  states 
waxed  fierce. 

And  the  government  at  Washington ! 
What  of  it?  It  was  the  most  contemptible 
shadow  of  a great  thing  that  ever  dis- 
graced the  sun.  It  was  worse  than  Tilate, 


for  it  lacked  the  courage  even  to  wash  its 
hands  of  complicity  with  rebellion.  It 
was  worse  than  Judas,  for  it  lacked  the 
audacity  of  his  greed  and  sold  itself  for 
naught.  It  was  a rag  from  which  Con- 
gress and  cabinet  wrung  out  the  last  drop 
of  nervine  for  the  South,  while  as  a rag 
the  flag  which  had  waved  in  triumph  for 
eighty-four  years  was  trampled  without 
rebuke  in  the  mire  of  the 
capital  city. 

And  through  all  these 
months  of  momentous  hap- 
penings, while  treason  pros- 
pered, while  the  tension  of 
both  peoples  was  becoming 
more  unbearable,  and  while 
the  shiji  of  state  was  being 
plundered  and  scuttled  by  its 
very  crew,  so  making  the 
task  before  him  all  the  more 
terrible,  the  silent  sage  of 
the  Sangamon  was  c o m - 
pel  led  to  suffer  and  suppress 
himself  until  the  clock  should 
tick  off  the  allotted  days  con- 
stitutionally permitted  to  the 
administration  which  had 
been  repudiated  at  the  polls. 

These  were  days  that 
tested  the  new  leader  in  the 
fiercest  furnace.  If  the  tor- 
ments of  the  lost  are  worse 
than  those  Lincoln  was  com- 
pelled to  endure  during  these 
four  months  of  weary  waiting 
for  his  appointed  day  of 
power,  God  might  well  send 
his  Son  to  warn  men  to  flee 
from  the  woe  to  come.  And 
nerve-wrecking, 
heart-breaking 
these  days  at  Spring- 
field,  the  opening  days  at 
'Washington  were  even  more 
terrible. 

The  generations  risen  since 
the  war  will  never  know  the 
real  Lincoln  unless  they  labor 
to  re-create  and  live  through 
(In'  days  of  turmoil,  anxiety, 
and  agony  in  which  the  new 
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1 'resident  first  revealed  himself  to 
his  associates  In  I ho  government 
at  Washington.  Days  wherein  he. 
like  the  Christ  before  him,  was 
compelled  to  tread  the  winepress 
alone,  and  was  the  one  always 
sane,  calm,  hopeful  man  beneath 
tin'  Capitol's  growing  dome. 

There  was  that  first  strange, 
silently  torriflc  encounter  with 
Seward,  when  with  a courtesy  as 
superb  as  his  manliness,  lie 
crushed  the  great  New  Yorker’s 
fantasy  of  a dictatorship,  and  by 
tlie  sheer  might  of  his  imper- 
lurable  self-mastery  impressed  the 
old  leader  that  one  stood  before 
him  to  whom  even  lie  might  well 
bond,  and  under  whom  it  was 
honor  enough  to  hold  second 
place. 

Then  came  those  five  trying 
weeks  of  testing,  when  the  school- 
ing at  Springfield  blossomed  into 
the  perfect  fruit  of  patience,  as 
Lincoln.  though  energetically 
laboring  to  save  all  possible  from 
the  wreck  of  the  government,  and 
diligently  pressing  preparations 
for  the  repossession  of  the  forts 
and  public  property  seized  by  the 
sec-eders  and  for  the  war  lie 
realized  to  be  inevitable,  yet  hided 
his  time,  determined  that  from  the 
South  must  come  tlie  first  bolt 
from  the  quiver  of  Mars. 

It  came.  On  April  12  Fort 
Sumter  was  bombarded,  and  the 
fourteenth  it  fell  a prey  to  the 
South.  There  followed  for  Lin- 
coln the  severest  two  weeks  of  his  life. 
Those  who  read  of  his  marvelous  self- 
control  and  his  stern  repression  of  the 
clamorous  passions  of  the  North  in  the 
days  of  England’s  challenge  to  war  over 
the  Trent  affair,  are  as  amazed  at  his 
matchless  exhibition  of  self-possession  as 
are  the  scholars  of  the  earth  that  the 
grandeur  of  language,  luminous  in  the 
last  inaugural  address  and  the  speech  at 
Gettysburg  should  fall  from  the  lips  of 
one  untrained  in  the  schools.  Yet  there 
is  no  occasion  for  this  amazement  to  one 
who  comprehends  through  what  Lincoln 
passed  in  the  two  weeks  that  followed 
the  fall  of  , Sumter,  when  he,  alone  and 
masterful,  held  the  capital  steady  while 
the  rather  deliberate  North  rallied  for 
its  defense. 

That  the  shots  which  struck  Old  Glory 
down  from  Sumter’s  ramparts  echoed  iij 
every  hamlet  of  the  North  and  aroused 
a very  frenzy  of  patriotism,  has  been 
unceasingly  dinned  in  our  ears.  They 
did.  Not  even  Lincoln  anticipated  the 


and  bis  Indomitable  spirit’s  stern- 
csl  trial.  On  April  IB,  the  day 
after  Sumter’s  fall,  lie  Issued  bis 
call  for  seventy-live  thousand  vol 
unleers.  Every  border  state  ex- 
eept  Maryland  refused  the  call, 
and  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Arkansas,  and  Tennessee  cast  in 
their  lot  with  secession.  The 
confident  South  voted  ils  capital 
northward  to  Richmond,  and  is- 
sued its  own  call  for  volunteers  to 
press  the  contest  to  victory. 

Washington  was  in  every  mind 
and  on  every  lip.  Which  army 
would  reach  it  first,  that  of  the 
North  or  the  South?  There  were 
not  two  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
capital  on  that  Monday  night 
when  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops 
went  out.  Railroad  connection 
with  Ihe  North,  whether  East  or 
AA’est,  depended  on  a single  line 
from  Baltimore,  and  that  city  was 
a seething  caldron  of  secession. 
The  only  alternative  route  then 
open  was  the  waterway  of  the 
Potomac,  flowing  through  hostile 
territory,  and  likely  at  any  mo- 
ment to  be  closed  by  rebel  bat- 
teries. 

That  certain  Southern  leaders 
had  long  planned  a sudden  attack 
upon  the  national  capital  was 
well  known.  Washington  was  at 
heart  a Southern  city.  For  sixty 
years  the  South  had  ruled  the  na- 
tion, and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
public  servants  who  had  built  the 
city  by  living  in  it  had  come 
from  the  South.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  undercurrent  should  run  that 
way.  The  prestige  in  Europe  which 
swift  seizure  of  the  seat  of  government 
would  bring  the  South,  spurred  forward 
all  her  preparations,  and  the  odds  were 
heavy  in  her  favor.  Lincoln  knew  that 
well. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  brought  messages 
in  plenty  of  troops  enrolling  and  embark- 
ing, but  when  would  they  arrive?  It 
would  never  do  to  wait  for  them.  Wash-, 
ington  must  save  itself.  This  was  Lin- 
coln’s order,  and  vigorously  it  was  put 
into  execution. 

The  clerks  in  the  great  departments 
closed  their  books  and  drilled  from  morn- 
ing to  evening,  and  then  spent  the  night 
on  duty  under  arms.  Hosts  of  office 
seekers  had  rushed  to  the 'city.  Good  I 
Make  them  barricade  masters,  and  let 
them  magnify  their  office.  They  did  until 
there  was  scarcely  an  important  building 
or  strategic  corner  winch  was  not  put  in 
shape  for 'the  defense.  Old  veterans  living 
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instantaneousness  of  the  result.  But  what 
has  not  been  so  persistently  proclaimed 
is  that  the  ten  thousand  cities  and  ham- 
lets in  which  this  fever  spread  were 
scattered  far  and  wide  and  were  distant 
from  the  capital.  And  not  even  patriotism 
could  sprout  wings  to  waft  her  sons  in 
a night  to  the  city  of  need.  The  North 
was  aroused,  but  it  was  a long  way  off 
from  the  capital,  and  the  avenues  of 
approach  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  foe. 

Nor  has  the  North  so  fully  understood 
that  the  success  at  Sumter  stirred  the 
South  into  a blaze  of  enthusiasm  in  which 
tlie  last  breath  of  hesitancy  and  scruple 
at  disunion  was  consumed,  and  that  her 
people  flew  to  arms  with  an  alacrity 
which  outran  that  of  the  North.  Sumter 
but  whetted  her  appetite.  As  fell  the  flag 
there  so  should  it  fall  whenever  and 
wherever  she  shot,  and  every.  Southern 
city  and  plantation  rang  with  tlie  cry, 

“On  to  Washington !” 

Then  came  Lincoln’s  severest  testing 
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c-ii pi ( :i  1 upon  lliclr  hands  which  l hoy  were 
1 1 K-oii i pel ci it  lo  defend.  That  Hie  anxiety 
pressed  heavy  on  (he  great  spirit  of  Lin- 
coln  Is  cerlaln,  yet  with  a self-possession 
surpassing  helief  lie  maintained  an  out- 
ward cheerfulness  and  optimism  that  gave 
courage  lo  liis  quaking  subordinates. 

Hut  as  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day wearily  passed  with  no  troops, 
though  intermittent  hours  of  communica- 
tion with  the  larger  world  told  of  men 
by  the  thousands  heading  southward,  and 
the  evidences  of  Southern  activity  be- 
came more  manifest  and  appalling,  even 
Lincoln’s  mighty  spirit  gave  way,  and  one 
afternoon  lie  exclaimed  to  some  men  of 
the  Sixtli  Massachusetts: 

“I  begin  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
North.  The  Seventh  Regiment  is  a myth. 
Rhode  Island  is  another.  You  are  the 
only  real  tiling.” 

Repeatedly  also  during  these  days  when 
pacing  his  private  office  outwardly  calm 
and  ready  on  the  instant  when  approached 
to  smile  up  the  spirit  or  cheer  up  the 
courage  of  despondent  visitors  lie  was 
heard  with  clenched  fists  to  whisper, 
“Why  don’t  they  come?  Why  don't  they 
come  ?” 

Thursday  noon  they  came.  On  the 
twentieth  the  Seventh  New  York  and  the 
Eighth  Massachusetts  reached  Philadel- 
phia. The  Eighth  pressed  on  by  the  new 
Perryville  route,  but  did  not  reach  Annap- 
olis until  Monday.  The  Seventh  impressed 
a steamer,  and,  rounding  the  capes 
of  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake,  re- 
joined the  Eighth  at  Annapolis  the  same 
day.  Then  the  practical  mechanics  and 
workmen  of  the  two  regiments  set  to 
work  rebuilding  bridges  and  roadway  and 
The  Lincoln -Douglas  Boulder  at  Freeport,  ill.  repairing  the  rolling  stock  and  so  made  a 

way  for  themselves  to  Lincoln’s  help. 

in  and  about  the  city,  in  and  out  of  York  and  Eighth  Massachusetts  and  First  No  one  gave  them  so  glad  a welcome 
government  employ,  organized  the  Silver  Rhode  Island  were  speeding  to  the  capital,  as  the  President.  The  relief  they  brought 
Greys  and  shouldered  muskets  once  again.  He  looked  for  them  to  force  their  way  was  immeasurable,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
Senators  and  congressmen,  eager  to  do  through  on  Sunday,  for  with  the  loss  of  realized  in  our  day.  With  their  coming 
their  part,  joined  Clay’s  Battalion  or  the  the  Baltimore  route  orders  had  been  gloom  fled  and  confidence  took  root.  They 
Frontier  Guards,  and  diligently  labored  issued  to  test  another,  by  rail  from  Phila-  meant  more.  Next  day  the  Rhode  Is- 
to  overawe  the  hostile  element  in  the  delphia  to  Perryville,  thence  by  water  landers  tramped  in.  Each  day  brought 
city.  It  was  the  Frontier  Guards,  in  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Annapolis,  and  regiments,  until  by  May  5 seventeen  thou- 
which  Galusha  A.  Grow,  Speaker  of  the  ion.  sand  men  had  reached  the  city. 

House  of  Representatives,  was  proud  to  thence  by  rail  or  wagon  road  to  Washing-  And  still  they  came.  The  new  song  had 
serve,  that  in  this  terrible  week  took  the  But  Sunday  dragged  on,  with  no  troops  run  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  shore 
person  of  the  President  in  charge,  and  and  no  word  from  them  or  the  North,  to  shore,  and  they  came  trooping  in  with 
turned  the  great  East  Room  of  the  White  Reaction  from  the  overwrought  excite-  loud  voices  singing,  “We  are  coming, 
House  into  a barracks.  meat  of  the  early  days  of  the  week  was  Father  Abraham.  We  are  coming,  three 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  passed  with  carrying  hundreds  into  raving  despond-  hundred  thousand  strong.” 

no  troops  from  the  North,  but  with  many  ency,  and  a gloom  like  that  of  death  But  no  song  he  heard  so  cheered  the 

rumors  from  the  South.  On  Friday  the  settled  upon  the  Unionists,  who  had  a heart  of  Lincoln  as  the  toot  of  the  old 

Sixth  Massachusetts  fought  its  way 
through  Baltimore  and  that  night  reached 
the  capital.  But  the  passions  aroused  in 
Baltimore  by  the  contest  in  its  streets 
burst  all  bounds  that  night,  add  with  the 
watchword,  “No  troops  through  Mary- 
land” mobs  burned  the  bridges  on  the 
railroad,  connecting  Harrisburg  and  Phila- 
delphia, tore  up  the  track  between  Balti- 
more and  Washington  and  the  branch  line 
to  Annapolis,  and  destroyed  the  telegraph. 

What  was  left  undone  that  night  was 
finished  the  next  day,  and  Saturday  night 
Lincoln  was  absolutely  cut  off  from  all 
swift  communication  with  the  North. 

With  less  than  four  thousand  troops  at 
command  he  was  greeted  with  the  in- 
formal ion  that  twelve  thousand  Con- 
federates were  near  Alexandria  and  that 
mortars  were  already  being  posted  on 
Arlington  Heights  to  shell  the  capital. 

And  it  was  known  that  for  two  days  the 
arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  a Southern  force. 

The  Sunday  that  followed  was  the 
blackest  Sabbath  in  Lincoln's  life.  Be- 
fore telegraphic  connection  with  the  North 
ceased,  he  learned  that  the  Seventh  New 
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.engine  which,  i\t  noon  of  I lie  twenty-fifth, 
heralded  the  arrival  ol’  the  Seventh's 
train  and  gave  the  President  release  from 
tln>  torments  of  that  most  terrible  strain 
•of  his  life. 

lie  had  proved  himself.  Washington 
knew  him  now  and  gave  1dm  its  heart 
forever.  IPs  associates  knew  him,  and 
henceforth  their  confidence  in  him  never 
wavered.  He  knew  himself  better  than 
before,  and  having  measured  himself  in 
the  storm  by  the  greatest  of  those  on 
whom  it  also  beat,  he  knew  himself 
worthy  to  be  their  captain.  lie  knew 
the  North  better,  and  henceforth  never 
doubted  its  going  with  him  to  all  the 
bitter  end  of  war’s  horror. 

Luzerne.  X.  Y. 


Lincoln’s  Appeal  for  Prohibition 

TI1E  liquor  traffic  is  a cancer  in  society, 
eating  out  its  vitals  and  threatening 
destruction,  and  all  attempts  to  regulate 
it  will  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  aggra- 
vate the  evil.  If  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  is  good  for  the  black  man,  the 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  equally 
good  and  constitutional  for  the  white 
man. 

There  must  be  no  more  attempts  to 
regulate  the  cancer ; it  must  be  eradi- 
cated; for  until  this  be  done,  all  classes 
must  continue  exposed  to  become  the  vic- 
tims of  strong  drink. 

1’he  most  effectual  remedy  would  be  the 
passage  of  a law  altogether  abolishing 
the  liqour  traffic. 

Law  must  protect  and  conserve  right 
things,  and  punish  wrong  tilings,  and  if 
there  is  any  evil  in  the  land  that  threat- 
ens society  or  individuals  more  than  an- 
other, it  is  the  liquor  traffic. 
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WHAT  does  the  South  think  of  Lin- 
coln? 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  people 
accept  the  rabid  opinions  of  thoughtless 
.and  ignorant  Southerners  as  the  true 
Southern  estimate  of  Lincoln.  Among  the 
more  intelligent  and  broad-minded  men  of 
the  terrible  war  period  and  of  the  present 


day,  Lincoln  is  counted  one  of  the  truest 
friends  the  South  ever  had.  His  untimely 
death  was  a great  blow  to  the  Southland, 
for  its  people  could  ill  afford  to  lose  him 
at  such  a critical  hour. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  Southerners 
are  proud  of  their  blood  and  are  inclined 
to  be  clannish.  Lincoln  was  born  a 


Southerner,  and  this  fact  alone  was 
enough  to  win  the  regard  of  the  South. 

A few  Southern  historians  and  novelists 
lias  given  us  their  opinions  in  permanent 
form.  Prominent  among  these  is  John  C. 
Reed  of  Georgia,  who,  in  his  “The 
Brothers’  War,”  says: 

Webster  and  Lincoln  were  the  super- 
eminent  Americans  who  could  never,  never, 
forget  that  the  people  of  the  other  section 
were  their  full-blooded  brothers  and  sisters. 
To  save  our  Union  was  also  to  do  the  better- 
deed  of  saving  that  brotherhood.  For  this 
each  strove  in  his  own  way.  I believe  that 
the  people  of  the  World  Union  will  pair 
them  in  Walhalla,  find  set  them  above  all 
other  heroes,  crowning  Webster  as  the 
monarch  of  speech  which  prepared  millions 
with  faith  and  fortitude  for  the  crisis,  and 
crowning  Lincoln  the  monarch  of  counsels 
and  acts  in  the  crisis. 


Alexander  II.  Stephens,  vice-president 
of  the  Confederacy,  in  his  “War  Between 
the  States.”  speaks  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  held  Mr.  Lincoln  when  asso- 
ciated in  Congress  with  him,  prior  to  the 
war.  This  personal  friendship  lasted 
throughout  the  war,  although  their  politi- 
cal opinions  differed  widely.  A letter 
written  to  Mr.  Stephens  by  Lincoln,  during 
the  war,  inclosing  his  photograph,  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Grier  Stephens 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is  held  by  him  as 
one  of  ids  most  precious  souvenirs. 

John  S.  Wise,  in  his  “End  of  an  Era,” 
depicts  very  vividly  the  announcement 
to  Ids  regiment  of  Lincoln’s  assassination. 
No  one  can  fail  to  appreciate  their  feelings 
under  Hie  circumstances: 
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\\  o were  desperate  and  vindictive,  and 
whosoever  denies  it,  forgets,  or  is  false.  We 
greeted  and  hailed  it  as  bringing  agony  and 
bitterness  to  (hose  who  were  the  cause  of 
our  agony  and  bitterness.  To  us,  Lincoln 
was  an  inhuman  monster,  Grant  a butcher, 
and  Sherman  a fool.  Time  taught  us  that 
Lincoln  was  a man  of  marvelous  humanity. 
Appomattox,  and  what  followed,  revealed 
Grant  in  his  matchless  magnanimity,  and  the 
bitterness  toward  Sherman  was  softened  in 
subsequent  years.  But  with  our  feeling  then, 
if  the  news  had  come  that  all  three  of 
these  had  been  engulfed  in  a common  disaster 
with  ourselves,  we  should  have  had  satis- 
faction in  the  fact,  and  should  not  have 
questioned  too  closely  how  it  had  been 
brought  about ; we  were  poor,  starved,  con- 
quered, despairing,  and  to  expect  men  to 
have  no.  malice  and  no  vindictiveness  at  such 
a time  is  to  look  for  angels  in  human  form. 
Thank  God,  such  feelings  do  not  last  long, 
at  least  in  their  fiercest  intensity. 

Henry  Watterson,  journalist,  orator, 
t and  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  since  1868,  delivered  an  oration 
before  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Chicago, 
February  12,  1895,  and  has  since  repeated 
it  on  many  platforms  as  a lecture.  No- 
where has  it  been  received  with  livelier 
demonstrations  of  approval  than  in  the 
cities  of  the  South,  from  Richmond  and 
Charleston  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston. 
Among  the  many  appreciative  things  Mr. 
Watterson  says  of  Lincoln  are  these: 

He  was  in  no  sense  what  we  in  the  South 
call  a “poor  white.”  Awkward,  perhaps; 
ungainly,  perhaps;  but  aspiring;  the  spirit 
of  a hero  behind  that  rugged  exterior;  the 
soul  of  a prose-poet  behind  those  heavy 
brows;  the  courage  of  a lion  back  of  those 
patient,  kindly  aspects;  and  long-  before  he 
was  of  legal  age,  he  was  a leader.  We  know 
he  was  a prose-poet,  for  have  we  not  that 
immortal  prose-poem  recited  at  Gettysburg? 
We  know  that  he  was  a statesman,  for  has 
not  time  vindicated  his  conclusions? 

The  direst  blow  that  could  have  been  laid 
upon  the  prostrate  South  was  delivered  by 
the  assassin's  bullet  that  struck  him  down. 

But  I digress  : throughout  the  contention 


I hill  preceded  (he  war,  amid  (lie  passions 
Hint  ill  tended  (he  war  ilself,  nol  one  b'iller 
proscriptive  word  escaped  I lie  lips  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  while  there  was  hardly  a day 
I hat  lie  was  not  projecting  his  great  per- 
sonality between  some  Southern  man  or 
woman  and  danger. 

One  thinks  now  Hint  the  world  in  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  might  have  dealt 
more  gently  b.v  such  a man  he  was  himself 
so  gentle,  so  upright  in  nature,  and  so  broad 
of  mind,  so  sunny  and  so  tolerant  in  temper 
— so  simple  , and  so  unaffected  in  bearing — 
a rude  exterior  covering  an  undaunted  spirit, 
proving  by  his  every  act  and  word  that: 
“The  bravest  are  (he  tenderest.  The  loving 
are  (he  daring.” 

Though  he  was.  a . party  leader,,  he  was  a 
typical . and  patriotic  American  in  whom 
even  his  enemies  might  have  found  some- 
thing to  respect  and  admire.  But  it  could 
not  be  so.  He  committed  one  grievous 
offense — lie  dared  to  think  and  lie  was  not 
afraid  to  speak  ; lie  was  far  in  advance  of 
his  party  and  his  time,  and  men  are  slow  to 
forgive  what  they  do  not  really  understand. 

A few  representative  Southerners  of  to- 
day have  kindly  given  us  their  personal 
views  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

What  more  beautiful  tribute  could  be 
paid  “The  Saviour  of  bis  Country"  than 
this  by  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Covington,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Georgia  bar: 

I rank  Lincoln  with  the  greatest  men  pro- 
duced b.v  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  People  who 
have  seen  them  both  tell  us  how  the 
“Chrysanthemum  Mountain”  of  Japan  pro- 
duces a profounder  impression  of  height  upon 
the  senses  than  is  produced  by  Pike’s  Peak, 
although  Pike’s  Peak  is  seventeen  thousand 
feet  high,  while  the  Japanese  mountain  is 
only  thirteen  thousand  feet  high.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
Pike’s  Peak  is  superimposed  upon  a plateau 
which  is  more  than  ten  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  while  the  “Chrysanthemum  Moun- 
tain” lifts  itself  out  of  the  sea.  Measured 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  lowly  birth  to 
his  death  in  the  “fullness  of  time,”  in  the 
capital  of  a nation  which  he  had  saved  for 
a second  time,  and  “given  a new  birth  of 
freedom,”  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  may 
well  challenge  comparison  with  the  mightiest 
of  men. 

Among'  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind  the 
moral  faculty  was  regnant.  All  the  others 
“went  to  school”  to  it.  The  “courage  to 
do  the  right”  bred  “ability  to  see  the  right,” 
and  furnishes  ns  with  the  reason  for  his 
phenomenal  growth.  This  changed  the 
shrewdest  of  American  politicians  into  the 
first  statesman  of  his  time,  and  made  a man 
careless  in  his  youth  of  sacred  things  grow 
to  be  foreman  in  the  whitening  harvest  fields 
of  the  Christ.  Here  is  the  secret  of  how  the 
man  at  one  time  thought  to  be  “going  crazy” 
came  to  be  able  to  set  at  naught  the  valor 
of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the  genius  of  Lee.  and 
the  trained  patriotism  of  Jefferson  Davis. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  miracle  of  the  unlettered 
frontiersman  producing  the  literary  master- 
piece, the  Gettysburg  Oration,  and  the  first 
of  state  papers,  the  second  imugural  ad- 
dress. 
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The  Tablet  on  the  Boulder  at  Ottawa 

Mrs.  Roselle  C.  Cooley,  corresponding 
secretary-general  of  (he  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  expresses  her  opinion 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  this  concise  form : 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  the  best 
Southern  historians,  and  the  thinking  men 
of  the  war  period,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not 
an  enemy  to  the  South,  and  would  have  been 
a friend,  had  not  such  great  pressure  been 
brought  to  bear  by  those  of  radical  thought, 
who  were  near  to  him.  That  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  a great  man,  no  one  can  question. 

Mr.  George  R.  DeSaussure,  a banker  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  the  son  of  a very 
prominent  Southern  family  who,  like 
many,  lost  all  during  the  “sixties.”  This 
family  borrowed  money  at  twenty  per 
cent,  in  order  to  keep  the  plantation  in 
operation  and  retain  its  faithful  servants, 
but  this  noble  attempt  failing,  they  were 
compelled  to  let  them  go.  He  gives  bis 
sincere  view  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  follows: 

I think  I can  truthfully  say  that  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  death  blow 
to  Southern  hopes  of  being  fairly  or  justly 
treated  after  we  had  been  forced  to  sur- 
render. I think  it  was  the  universal  opinion 
tiiat  he  was  a great  American  who  loved  the 
Union  above  everything  else,  but  who  was 
broad  and  noble  enough  to  realize  what  an 
important  part  of  the  Union  the  South  was. 
and  one  who  would  have  realized  that  in 
retarding  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  South  by  placing  a slave  government 
over  it,  the  whole  nation  would  suffer.  Mr. 
Lincoln  believed  honestly  that  no  state  could 
withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  therefore,  the 
Southern  States,  in  his  view,  never  were  out 
of  the  Union.  If  this  is  true  and  if  Air. 
Lincoln  was  the  fearless  and  honest  man  the 
South  believed  him  to  be,  then  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  lived, 
the  flag  of  the  nation  would  have  been  saved 
the  disgrace  of  floating  over  so-called  legis- 
latures made  up  of  ignorance  in  darkest 
form  elected  by  ballots  cast  between  the 
bayonets  of  soldiers. 

Judge  A.  O.  Wright,  commander  of  the 
Confederate  Naval  Veterans  and  also  the 
present  municipal  judge  of  Jacksonville, 
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Fla.,  Interestingly  tells  111  Is  personal  rem- 
inlsoonee  : 

I avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  tell  you  what  actually  took  place  just 
before  tiie  surrender  of  Johnston’s  army  in 
1M 

After  the  fall  of  Itichmond.  we  burned 
our  gunboats  at  Drury's  ltluff.  and  organized 
that  command  into  a naval  brigade,  with 
Admiral  Sennnes  of  Alabama  fame  as  briga- 
dier-general. After  Fee's  surrender,  our 
command  was  ordered  to  join  Johnston,  and 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Greensboro  for  that 
purpose,  when  one  day  while  encamping  On 
the  mountain  side  in  North  Carolina  news 
came  that  President  Lincoln  had  been  as- 
sassinated. Some  thoughtless  sailor  gave  a 
cheer,  which  brought  the  admiral  from  his 
tent,  and  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  news,  he 
ordered  a general  assembly  of  the  officers 
and  men.  Then  he  gave  us  a short  talk,  in 
which  ho  roundly  criticised  the  sailor  for  his 
conduct,  and  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  one  of 
the  greatest-hearted  men  of  modern  times, 
and  he  was  especially  pained  at  the  way  he. 
met  his  death.  “While  we  must  fight,  we 
always  did  so  honorably,  and  every  good 
man  condemns  assassination,"  were  the  clos- 
ing words  of  his  address.  It  met  with  a 
hearty  endorsement  by  the  command,  and  I 
have  always  regarded  that  his  death,  happen- 


ing when  it  did,  and  in  the  manner  that  it 
did.  was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
could  have  happened  to  the  South. 

No  one  Is  better  able  to  tell  the  Impres- 
sion of  Mr.  Lincoln  made  upon  a Southern 
hoy  at  home,  then  Mr.  N.  B.  Broughton  of 
Baloigh,  N.  <\  Mr.  Broughton  is  now  a 
prominent  Sunday  School  worker  in  his 
slule,  and  a member  of  the  International 
Executive  Sunday  School  Committee,  lit' 
says : 

I was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
tin'  war  between  the  states  ceased.  As  one 
of  the  “lads  at  home’’  I remember  that  many 
of  our  people  came  to  regard  President  Lin- 
coln very  kindly,  indeed,  and  were  looking 
forward  to  the  closing  days  of  tlm  war  with 
much  hope  in  what  they  believed  would  be 
his  attitude  toward  the  South.  And  I also 
recall  most  vividly  the  great  shock  to  our 
people  that  his  assassination  caused;  how, 
with  bated  breath,  and  in  fear  and  dread, 
it  was  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  “We  have  lost  a 
friend,”  and  “O,  what  a calamity  his  death 
is  to  the  South  at  this  time!”  From  that 
day  to  the  present  time  lie  has  grown  in  the 
admiration  of  the  people  of  this  Southland, 
and  to-day,  books,  articles,  etc.,  that  tell  of' 


his  life  and  Ids  labors,  are  eagerly  rend 
by  us. 

Tin*  foregoing  testimonies  are  but  few 
of  the  voluminous  proofs  that  the  South- 
ern people  look  a very  kindly  view  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  oven  during  (he  days  of  the  war, 
which  view  has  been  intensified  and 
broadened  In  subsequent  years.  This 
furnishes  indisputable  proof  of  Ihc  gener- 
ous minds  and  warm  hearts  of  our 
Southern  kin,  notwithstanding  Hie  as- 
perities of  the  period.  II  is  not  certain 
that  we  ourselves,  in  a similar  position, 
could  have  exercised  such  large  charity. 
Not  even  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the 
angry  passion  of  the  hour  could  dim  their 
sight  to  tho  kindly  visage  of  the  great 
man  whose  heart  was  bleeding,  and  well- 
nigh  breaking,  over  fhe  unhappy  aliena- 
tion of  brothers. 

Should  not  Ibis  mutual  love  and  admira- 
tion for  our  great  Lincoln  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  union  of  hearts  and  hands 
in  the  further  development  of  our  country? 

Smitir/ficld,  O. 


Lincoln’s  Philosophy  of  Life 


The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes. 

c 

It  is  not  best  to  swap  horses  while  cross- 
ing the  river. 

c 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  never  did  help  any 
man  in  any  situation. 

C 

No  man  knows  so  well  where  the  shoe 
pinches  as  he  who  wears  it. 

C 

If  you  would  win  a man  to  your  cause 


first,  convince  him  that  you  are  his  sincere 
friend. 

C 

Hold  on  with  a bulldog  grip,  and  chew 
and  choke  as  much  as  possible. 

C 

God  bless  the  Methodist  Church,  bless  all 
the  Churches  ! And  blessed  be  God  who  in 
this  our  great  trial  giveth  us  the  Churches. 

G 

The  way  for  a young  man  to  rise  is  to 
improve  himself  every  way  he  can,  never 


From  Lincoln  s Second  Inaugural  Address 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration 
which  it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of 
the  conflict  might  cease  with,  or  even  before,  the  conflict  itself  should 
cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a result  less  funda- 
mental and  astounding. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible,  and  pray  to  the  same  God;  and  each 
invokes  His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men 
should  dare  to  ask  a just  God’s  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from 
the  sweat  of  other  men’s  faces;  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not 
judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither 
has  been  answered  fully. 

The  Almighty  has  his  own  purposes.  “Woe  unto  the  world  because 
of  offenses!  for  it  musk  needs  be  that  offenses  come;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offense  cometh.’’ 

If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offenses 
which,  in  the  providence  of  God.  must  needs  come,  but  which,  having 
continued  through  his  appointed  time,  he  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that 
he  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe  due  to 
those  by  whom  the  offense  came,  shall  we  discern  therein  any  depar- 
ture from  those  divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a living  God 
always  ascribe  to  him? 

Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it  continue  until 
all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  he  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  “The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.’’ 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the  nation’s  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a just  and  lasting  peace  among  out- 
s'Ives,  and  with  all  nations. 


suspecting  that  anybody  wishes  to  hinder 
him. 

C 

We  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching 
the  egg  than  by  smashing  it. 

C 

Understanding  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions to  aim  at  the  elevation  of  men.  I am 
opposed  to  whatever  tends  to  degrade  them. 

C 

You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time. 

c 

Our  government  rests  in  public  opinion. 
Whoever  can  change  public  opinion  can 
change  the  government  practically  just  so 
much. 

c 

Now,  boy.  on  your  march,  don't  you  go 
and  forget  the  old  maxim  that  “one  drop  of 
honey  catches  more  flies  than  a half  gallon 
of  gall.”  Load  your  musket  with  this 
maxim. 

c 

We  here  highly  resolve  that  this  nation, 
under  God.  shall  have  a new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

c 

To  correct  the  evils,  great  and  small, 
which  spring  from  want  of  sympathy  and 
from  positive  enmity  among  strangers,  as 
nations  or  as  individuals,  is  one  of  the 
highest  functions  of  civilization. 

c 

T/'t  us  make  it  ns  unfashionable  to  with- 
hold our  names  from  the  temperance  cause 
ns  for  husbands  to  wear  their  wives’  bonnets 
to  Church,  and  instances  will  be  just  as 
rare  in  the  one  case  as  the  other. 

c 

Nor  must  Uncle  Sam’s  web-feet  be  for- 
gotten. * * * Not  only  on  the  deep  sea. 

the  broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also 
up  the  narrow,  muddy  bayou,  and  wherever 
the  ground  was  a little  damp,  they  have 
been  and  made  their  tracks. 

G 

Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty  which 
God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  defense  is  in 
(he  spirit  which  prized  liberty  as  the  heritage 
of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere.  Destroy 
this  spirit,  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of 
despotism  at  your  own  door. 

C 

When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  do  in  the 
race  of  life,  free  society  is  such  that  he 
knows  he  can  better  his  condition  ; he  knows 
that  there  is  no  (ixud  condition  of  labor  for 
bis  whole  life.  T am  not  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  twenty-five  years  ago  I was  a hired 
laborer,  mauling  rails,  at  work  on  a flutbont 
—just  what  might  happen  to  any  poor  man's 
son.  I want  every  man  to  have  I lie  chance 

and  T believe  a black  man  is  entitled  to  it 
— in  which  ho  can  better  his  condition — 
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Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  men  aye  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate a portion  of  that  field  as  a final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate 
— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


when  he  may  look  forward  and  hope  to  be 
a hired  laborer  this  year  and  the  next,  work 
for  himself  afterward,  and  finally  to  hire 
men  to  work  for  him. 

c 

Ere  long  the  most  valuable  of  all  arts  will 
be  the  art  of  deriving  a comfortable  sub- 
sistence from  the  smallest  area  of  soil.  No 
community  whose  every  member  possesses 
this  art  can  ever  be  the  victim  of  oppression 
in  anv  of  its  forms. 

c 

Do  not  worry  ; eat  three  square  meals  a 
day ; say  your  prayers ; be  courteous  to 
your  creditors ; keep  your  digestion  good ; 
exercise ; go  slow ; and  go  easy.  Maybe 
there  are  other  things  that  your  special  case 
requires  to  make  you  happy,  but,  my  friend, 
these  I reckon  will  give  you  a good  lift. 

D 

Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty 
by  false  accusations  against  us,  nor  fright- 
ened from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
the  government,  nor  of  dungeons  to  our- 
selves. Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. 

C 

In  taking  the  sword  thus  forced  into  our 
hands,  this  government  appealed  to  the 
prayers  of  the  pious  and  the  good,  and 
declared  that  it  placed  its  whole  dependence 
upon  the  favor  of  God.  I now  humbly  and 
reverently  in  your  presence  reiterate  the 
acknowledgment  of  that  dependence. 

(I 

If  it  were  not  for  my  firm  belief  in  an 
over-ruling  Providence  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  in  the  midst  of  such  complications  of 
affairs  to  keep  m.v  reason  in  its  sent.  But 
I am  confident  that  the  Almighty  has  his 
plans,  and  will  work  them  out.  and  whether 
we  see  it  or  not  they  will  be  the  wisest  and 
best  for  us. 

c 

I know  there  is  a God,  and  that  he 
hates  injustice  and  slavery.  T see  the  storm 
coming  and  I know  that  his  hand  is  in  it. 
If  he  has  a place  and  work  for  me — and  1 
think  he  has — I believe  I am  ready.  I am 
nothing,  but  truth  is  everything.  1 know 
that  I am  right  because  I know  that  liberty 
is  right,  for  Christ  teaches  it,  and  Christ  is 
God. 

c 

It  is  said  in  one  of  (he  admonitions  of 
our  Lord,  “lie  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.”  The 
Saviour,  T suppose,  did  not  expect  that  any 
human  creature  could  be  perfect  as  the 
Father  in  heaven  ; but  * * * he  set 

that  iqi  ns  a standard,  and  lie  who  did  most 
toward  reaching  that  standard  attained  tlje 
highest  degree  of  moral  perfection. 

C 

In  the  very  responsible  position  in  which 
I happen  to  be  placed,  being  a humble  in- 
strument in  the  hahds  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  ns  I am,  and  as  we  all  are,  to  work 


out  his  great  purposes,  I have  desired  that 
all  my  works  and  acts  may  be  according  to 
his  will,  and  that  it  might  be  so,  I have 
sought  his  aid  ; but  if,  after  endeavoring  to 
do  my  best  in  the  light  which  he  affords  me, 
1 find  my  efforts  fail.  I must  believe  that 
for  some  purpose,  unknown  to  me,  he  wills 
it  otherwise. 

c 

It  is  said  an  Eastern  monarch  once 
charged  his  wise  men  to  invent  him  a sen- 


Light  for  the  Way  of  Life 
Self-denial 

February  7 : Then  said  Jesus 

unto  his  disciples.  If  any  man  will 
come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow 
me.  For  whosoever  will  save  his  life 
shall  lose  it : and  whosoever  will  lose 
his  life  for  mv  sake  shall  find  it. 
(Matt.  10:24-25.) 


February  £ : Jesus  said  unto 

him,  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and 
sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure 
in  heaven  : and  come  and  follow  me. 
(Matt.  19:21.) 


February  9 : And  whosoever  doth 

not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me, 
cannot  be  my  disciple.  ( Luke  14 : 
27.) 


February  10 : He  that  loveth  his 
life  shall  lose  it  ; and  he  that  hateth 
his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it 
unto  life  eternal.  (John  12:25.) 


February  11  : Therefore,  brethren, 
we  are  debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  lo 
live  after  the  flesh.  For  , if  ye  live 
after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die:  but  if 
ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live. 
( Horn.  8:12,  13.) 


February  12:  For  whether  we 

live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord;  and 
whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the 
Lord:  whether  we  live  therefore,  or 
die,  we  are  the  Lord's.  (Horn.  14:8.) 


February  13:  We  then  that  are 

strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak,  and  not  lo  please  ourselves. 
Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neigh- 
bor for  his  good  to  edification.  For 
even  Christ  pleased  not  himself. 
( Horn.  15:1-3.) 


I once  lo  be  ever  in  view,  and  which  should 
In-  true  and  appropriate  in  all  times  and 
situations.  They  presented  him  tlm  words. 
"And  this,  too,  shall  pass  away."  How  much 
it  expresses!  I low  chastening  in  the  hour 
of  pride!  How  consoling  in  the  depths  of 
a flliction  ! “And  this,  too,  shall  puss  away.” 
And  yet,  let  us  hope,  it  is  not  quite  true. 
Let  us  hope,  rather,  that  by  the  Imsl  cultiva- 
tion of  the  physical  world  beneath  and 
around  us,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  within  us,  wo  shall  secure  an  in- 
dividual, social,  and  political  prosperity  and 
happiness,  whose  course  shall  be  onward  and 
upward,  and  which,  while  the  earth  endures, 
shall  not  pass  away. 

Cl 

That  the  Almighty  does  make  use  of 
human  agencies  and  directly  intervenes  in 
human  affairs  is  one  of  the  plainest  state- 
ments of  the  Bible.  1 have  had  so  many 
evidences  of  his  direction,  so  many  instances 
when  I have  been  controlled  by  some  other 
power  than  my  own,  that  I cannot  doubt 
that  this  power  comes  from  above.  I fre- 
quently see  my  way  clear  to  a decision  when 
I am  conscious  that  I have  no  sufficient  facts 
upon  which  to  found  it.  But  I cannot  recall 
one  instance  in  which  I have  followed  my 
own  judgment,  founded  upon  such  a decision, 
when  the  results  have  been  unsatisfactory, 
whereas  in  almost  every,  instance  where  I 
have  yielded  to  views  of  others  I have  had 
occasion  to  regret  it.  I am  satisfied  that 
when  the  Almighty  wants  me  to  do  or  not 
to  do  a particular  thing  he  finds  a way  of 
letting  me  know  it. 


Stories  of  Lincoln 

Lincoln’s  “Scotch  Cap”  Journey 

In  a recent  number  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record , A.  E.  Lewis  tells  this  story  of 
Lincoln’s  journey  to  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated President : “Mr.  Lincoln  stopped 
on  his  journey  from  Springfield,  111.,  to 
Washington,  in  the  early  part  of  March, 
1801,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  addressed 
a large  assemblage  in  the  State  Capitol 
building.  It  has  been  arranged  that  he 
should  resume  his  journey  in  the  evening  via 
the  Northern  Central  Railway,  via  York  and 
Baltimore.  During  the  day  authentic  news 
was  received  by  Governor  Curtin  that  the 
Southern  sympathizers  in  Baltimore  were 
preparing  to  attack  the  train  on  the  arrival 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  governor  and 
Colonel  Thomas  A.  Scott,  the  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  once  quietly 
and  secretly  changed  the  route  by  which, 
before  anyone  but  the  few  in  the  secret 
knew  it,  he  left  the  city  of  Harrisburg. 

“Mr.  Lincoln  was  smuggled  on  a train  to 
Philadelphia.  Thence  he  was  driven  rapidly 
in  a closed  carriage  to  a ‘drawing  room’ 
sleeping  car  on  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington 
& Baltimore  Railroad.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
disguised  in  a Scotch  cap  and  a long  cloak, 
which  were  the  subject  of  a good  deal  of 
ridicule  on  the  part  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents, but  it  never  disturbed  him  in  the 
least,  as  he  thought,  no  doubt,  that  he  had 
the  laugh  on  his  side. 

“I  should  have  said  above  that  before 
leaving  I-Iarrisburg  with  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
Philadelphia  the  wires  were  cut  in  every 
direction,  and  the  President-elect  entered 
Washington  in  the  gray  of  a March  morning 
without  a single  soul  along  the  entire  route 
from  Harrisburg  having  the  least  idea  of 
his  presence.” 


Lincoln’s  Four  Boys 

In  1S40,  Lincoln  wooed  and  won  Mary 
Todd,  a member  of  one  of  Kentucky's  most 
aristocratic  families.  She  (irmly  believed  in 
the  destiny  of  the  young  man,  and  once  was 
heard  to  say:  “I  shall  some  day  he  the- 

wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.” 
She  was  ambitious,  capable,  and  it  lias  been 
said  that  no  small  amount  of  her  husband’s 
initiative  was  due  to  her  urging. 

They  were  married  on  November  4.  1842. 
and  had  four  children.  Their  first  child 
was  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  who  was  horn 
ou  the  first  day  of  August,  1843.  Of  him 
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In  cMemoriam — cAbraham  Lincoln 

Written  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death 

By  Emily  J.  c. Bugbee 


There's  a burden  of  grief  on  the  breezes  of  spring, 

And  a song  of  regret  from  the  bird  on  its  wing; 

There's  a pall  on  the  sunshine  and  over  the  flowers. 

And  a shadow  of  graves  on  these  spirits  of  ours. 

For  a star  hath  gone  out  from  the  night  of  our  sky 
On  whose  brightness  we  gazed  as  the  war-cloud  rolled  by; 
So  tranquil  and  steady  and  clear  were  its  beams 
That  they  fell  like  a vision  of  peace  on  our  dreams. 

A heart  that  we  knew  had  been  true  to  our  weal, 

A hand  that  was  steadily  guiding  the  wheel; 

A name  never  tarnished  by  falsehood  or  wrong. 

That  dwelt  in  our  hearts  like  a soul-stirring  song. 

Ah!  that  pure,  noble  spirit  has  gone  to  its  rest. 

And  the  true  hand  lies  nerveless  and  cold  on  his  breast; 

But  the  name  and  the  memory — these  never  will  die, 

But  grow  brighter  and  dearer  as  ages  go  by. 

Yet  the  tears  of  a nation  failover  the  dead. 

Such  tears  as  a nation  before  never  shed; 

For  our  cherished  one  fell  by  a dastardly  hand, 

A martyr  to  truth  and  the  cause  of  the  land. 

And  a sorrow  has  surged  like  the  waves  to  the  shore 
When  the  breath  of  the  tempest  is  sweeping  them  o'er, 

And  the  heads  of  the  lofty  and  lowly  have  bowed. 

As  the  shaft  of  the  lightning  sped  out  from  the  cloud. 


Not  gathered,  like  Washington,  home  to  his  rest, 

When  the  sun  of  his  life  was  far  down  in  the  West; 

But  stricken  from  earth  in  the  midst  of  his  years, 

With  the  Canaan  in  hiew  of  his  prayers  and  his  tears. 
And  the  people  whose  heart  in  the  wilderness  failed 
Sometimes,  when  the  stars  of  their  promise  had  paled. 
Now  stand  by  his  side  on  the  mount  of  his  fame 
cAnd  yield  him  their  hearts  in  a grateful  acclaim . 

Yet  there  on  the  mountain  our  leader  must  die. 

With  the  fair  land  of  promise  spread  out  to  his  eye; 

His  work  is  accomplished,  and  what  he  has  done 
Will  stand  as  a monument  under  the  sun; 

And  his  name  reaching  down  through  the  ages  of  time 
Will  still  through  the  years  of  Eternity  shine; 

Like  a star  sailing  on  through  the  depths  of  the  blue. 

On  whose  brightness  we  gazed  every  evening  anew. 

His  white  tent  is  pitched  on  that  beautiful  plain. 

Where  the  tumult  of  battle  comes  never  again; 

Where  the  smoke  of  the  'hoar-cloud  ne'er  darkens  the  air. 
Nor  falls  on  the  spirit  a shadow  of  care. 

The  song  of  the  ransomed  enraptures  his  ear. 

And  he  heeds  not  the  dirges  that  roll  for  him  here. 

In  the  calm  of  his  spirit,  so  strange  and  sublime. 

He  is  lifted  far  over  the  discords  of  time . 


Then  bear  him  home  gently,  great  son  of  the  West — 
'Mid  her  fair  blooming  prairies  lay  Lincoln  to  rest; 
From  the  nation  who  loved  him,  she  takes  to  her  trust, 
cAnd  will  tenderly  gamer  the  consecrate  dust. 

A Mecca  his  grave  to  the  people  shall  be. 

And  a shrine  evermore  for  the  hearts  of  the  free. 


his  father  said  later,  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  five  years : 

“lie  is  a chubby  little  chap,  taking-  after 
his  mother  in  build  ; he  will  be  a short  man  ; 
and  he  is  unusually  bright.  I fear  he  will 
be  one  of  those  whose  brightness  is  most 
apparent  at  the  age  of  five.”  How  he  was 
mistaken  in  both  estimates  the  event  has 
proven. 

Three  years  later,  March  10,  1846,  Ed- 
ward Baker  Lincoln  was  born,  and  on 
December  21,  1S50,  William  Wallace  joined 
the  family  circle.  The  last  of  the  children, 
“Little  Tad,”  was  born  April  4,  1853. 

Edward,  the  second  born,  was  the  first 
to  go;  he  died,  when  still  a very  young 
child,  and  of  him  very  little  is  known. 
William  Wallace  lived  to  see  his  father  at 
the  head  of  the  nation,  but  was  taken 
severely  ill  in  1862,  together  with  Tad. 
Both  children  lay  at  the  point  of  death  for 
some  time  and  finally  Willie  died.  His 
father  was  stricken,  and  pitiful  were  his  ex- 
pressions and  the  letters  he  wrote  at  the 
time. 

Robert  Todd  was  now  almost  a man,  so 
all  (he  tenderer  love  of  the  great  father 
went  out  to  little  Tad.  This  child  was  the 
constant  companion  of  his  father.  In  the 
councils  of  the  nation,  in  camp  reviewing 
the  troops,  on  the  rostrum  when  he  spoke  to 
vast  audiences,  the  little  chap  was  always 
present.  Many  times  the  cabinet  convened 
to  find  the  lanky  form  of  the  President  on 
the  floor  beside  his  son,  initiating  him  into 


the  mystery  of  spinning  the  top  or  of  some 
other  game.  Anecdotes  of  this  quaint  child 
are  told  without  number,  of  how  he  had 
the  run  of  the  entire  White  House,  of  how 
his  business  never  could  wait  for  that  of  the 
nation.  Tad  survived  his  father  several 
years,  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
and  dying  in  Chicago,  where  he  lived  with 
his  older  brother. 


How  Story-Telling  Served  as  a Safety-Valve 

Lincoln  has  been  very  unjustly  presented 
by  many  to  the  public  as  a profane  and 
obscene  jester.  These  accusations  are  wholly 
false.  He  had  a natural  gift  for  humor  that 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  natural  con- 
ditions in  which  he  grew  up  in  the  sparsely 
settled  West,  where  judges  and  lawyers 
traveled  the  circuit,  and  sat  in  the  bar-room 
of  the  village  inn  during  their  evenings, 
where  humor  was  ever  in  demand.  He  told 
many  stories,  and  always  most  aptly  illus- 
trating some  purpose  he  had  in  view.  It 
was  this  love  of  humor  that  occasionally 
mastered  him  even  when  almost  in  the  depth 
of  despair,  and  . that  saved  him  when  the 
silver  cord  was  often  strained  to  its  utmost 
tension  by  his  ceaseless  and  exacting  respon- 
sibilities. I have  many  times  seen  him  when 
sorely  depressed  by  the  disasters  to  our 
army  and  the  clouds  which  the  Angel  of 
Sorrow  had  so  widely  scattered  over  (he 
homes  of  the  land,  and  wondered  whether 
he  must  not  suddenly  break  under  the 


fearful  strain  that  was  upon  him ; but  often 
when  he  had  drunk  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the 
dregs  his  face  would  instantly  brighten  like 
the  sun  suddenly  escaping  from  a cloud  and 
throwing  its  refulgence  upon  the  world,  as 
he  would  halt  in  his  painful  expressions  and 
begin,  “By  the  way,”  and  follow  it  with  a 
story  illustrating  the  subject  he  had  been 
discussing.  It  was  this  quality  of  humor 
that  was  Lincoln's  safety-valve.  It  was  the 
only  relief  he  had  from  the  responsibilities 
and  sorrows  which  would  have  crushed 
almost  any  other  man. — Colonel  A.  K. 
McClure. 

Similiarity  Between  Lincoln  and  Lee 

On  several  occasions  I heard  him  speak 
most  feelingly  of  the  defamation  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  South,  but  never  did  he 
exhibit  the  semblance  of  resentment.  More 
than  once  I have  heard  him  say;  “If  these 
people  only  knew  us  better  it  would  be  well 
for  both  of  us.”  He  always  spoke  of  them 
ns  “these  people,”  as  did  General  Robert  E. 
Ix>c,  who  in  personal  intercourse  usually  re- 
ferred to  the  I'nion  Army  when  in  front  of 
him  ns  “these  people.”  Ilis  last  order  to 
Long-street  before  Pickett’s  charge  at  Gettys- 
burg was:  “These  people  are  there  and  they 
must  he  driven  away.”  Both  of  these  great 
characters  of  our  Civil  War  are  now  re- 
membered, and  will  be  remembered  for  all 
time,  as  having  never  uttered  a sentence  of 
resent  ment  relating  to  their  opponents  in  the 
war. — Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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The  Newer  Emancipation 


In  Dixie  with  the  Hammer 

INDUSTRIAL  education  from  the  very 
beginning  lies  I x't'ii  one  of  tin*  impor- 
1 a nt  features  of  tlu>  work  of  our  schools. 


M.  C B.  Mason,  D.D., 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Freedmcn’s  Aid  Society 


Starting,  in  18G6  with  a few  tools  and  a 
few  students,  we  have  enlarged  this  work 
from  time  to  time  until  at  present  we  have 
3,107  students  taking  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  twenty-four  lines  of  industrial  pur- 
suits. This  is  by  far  the.  largest  number 
of  students  in  manual  training  in  any 
school,  or  system  of  schools,  at  work 
among  the  colored  people  in  this  country. 

While  industrial  education  in  some  form 
is  taught  iu  all  the  twenty-four  schools 
under  the  supervision  of  our  board,  the 
main  strength  of  our  industrial  work  is 
centered  in  six  strategic  points,  all  in  the 
midst  of  the  several  black  belts  of  the 
South,  at  the  very  doors  of  the  people  who 
need  it  most.  These  strategic  points  fire 
Claiiin  University  at  Orangeburg,  S.  C., 
Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
at  Morristown,  Tenn.,  Clark  University  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Gilbert  Industrial  College  at 
Baldwin,  La.,  Wiley  University  at  Mar- 
shall, Tex.,  and  ltust  University  at  Holly 
Springs,  Miss. 

Our  largest'  and  most  extensive  equip- 
ment is  at  Olnfliu  University,  Orangeburg, 
S.  C.  Taking  tills  point  ns  a center,  with 
a radius  of  250  miles,  1 lie  ciren inference 
would  cut  through  a section  whose  negro 
population  numbers  more  than  two  and 
a half  millions.  At  this  important  paint 
twenty-four  trades  are  taught,  among 
which  are  carpentry,  blaeksmithing,  shoe- 
making,  masonry,  architecture,  wagon- 
making,  cabinet-milking,  wood  and  iron- 
turning,  printing,  farming,  plastering, 
tailoring,  etc.,  for  the  hoys,  and  cooking, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  etc.,  for  the  girls. 
The  industrial  exhibit  of  Clatlln  Univer- 
sity at  the  .Jamestown  exposition  took  one 
of  (ho  first  prizes  In  the  gold  medal  con- 
test. 

Another  iniporlanl  cooler  is  the  Morris- 
town Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Morristown,  Tenn.,  where  foundry,  stove 
making,  carpentry,  and  broom-making  are 
special  tea  I urea.  The  cooking  school  here 
is  one  of  the  licsl  in  the  South,  and 
I’residen)  Hill  wriles  that  during  Hie  last 


and  the  Saw — By  M.  C.  B.  Mason 

few  years  he  lies  recommended  more  Ilian 
one  hundred  girls  for  work  as  cooks  and 
housekeepers  in  the  North,  all  of  whom 
are  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  The  stoves 
made  in  the  foundry  here  are  used  in 
many  cities  and  towns  in  the  state,  and 
l lie  brooms  hove  a ready  sale  al  Wana- 
ninker’s,  Siegel,  Cooper  & Co.’s  and  other 
large  establishments  in  the  North.  Money 
is  much  needed  here  for  a hoys’  dormitory 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  score  of  boys 
who  desire  an  education  in  the  industries. 

At  Clark  University  scientific  farming 
is  taught.  Three  different  departments 
have  already  been  organized:  truck  farm- 
ing, dairying,  and  swine-raising.  The 
agricultural  department  here  is  doing 
splendid  work  for  the  thousands  of  negro 
boys  in  the  state  who  have  no  other  oppor- 
tunity. The  last  Legislature  of  Georgia 
established  eleven  agricultural  schools  in 
the  state,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  not 
one  of  these  schools  is  open  to  colored 
youth.  This  fact  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  this  farm  at  Clark  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  people  for  better  methods 
of  farming,  a large  majority  of  whom 
must  depend  upon  the  farm  for  their 
living. 

Rust  University,  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss., 
is  in  the  very  midst  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  populous  sections  of  negroes  in 
the  South,  with  Tennessee  on  the  north, 
Arkansas  on  the  west,  Louisiana  on  the. 
south,  and  Alabama  on  the  east,  it  is  in 
the  midst  of  a negro  population  of  nearly 
three  and  a half  millions.  Here  a new 
mechanics’  hall  has  just  been  completed. 
This  building  was  largely  erected  by  the 
boys  in  the  industrial  department  under 
the  supervision  of  the  superintendent,  and 
Rust  is  now  prepared  to  give  adequate 
industrial  training  to  the  hosts  of  negro 
boys  in  Mississippi.  In  addition  to  what 


is  being  done  for  Ha*  boys,  a cooking 
school,  modern  and  up-to-dulo,  for  (lie 
girls  is  uniier  the  direction  of  Mrs.  W.  \V. 
Foster,  the  dean,  and  is  one  of  Hie  most 
import  suit:  departments  in  Iho  industrial 
work  of  the  insl Million,  classes  being  un- 
comfortably crowded. 

At  Gilbert  Industrial  College,  Baldwin, 
La.,  and  Wiley  University  at  Marshall, 
Tex.,  broom-making,  carpentry,  shoe-mak- 
ing, painting,  wood  and  iron-i uruing,  and 
electrical  engineering  are  taught. 

These  schools  are  not  only  training  men 
and  women  in  the  industries,  but  are 
training  them  as  teachers  of  industrial 
schools.  Some  of  the  leading  teachers  in 
manual  training  schools  in  several  sec- 
tions of  the  South  were  trained  for  their 
work  by  some  one  of  the  schools  of  the 
Freedmem’s  Aid  Society. 

Our  nurse-training  department  at  New 
Orleans  and  Nashville  for  colored  gir's  is 
supplying  a long-felt  want.  The  course  is 
one  of  three  years,  and  the  pupils  are 
under  the  care  and  instruction  of  a com- 
petent corps  of  physicians.  There  is  per- 
haps no  work  that  we  are  doing  which  lias 
been  so  universally  commended  as  this 
work  of  training  nurses.  A Southern 
physician  of  high  standing  said  to  me 
some  time  aro : 

I regard  your  nurse-training  work  as 
among  the  most  important  your  board  is 
doing.  A colored  woman  has  a natural  gift 
for  caring  for  and  tending  the  sick;  she  has 
deftness  and  delicacy  of  touch  that  are 
seldom  found  among  other  people.  When 
you  add  culture  and  medical  science  to  her 
natural  gift  you  have  the  best  trained  nurse 
in  the  world. 

With  these  six  industrial  centers  wisely- 
located  in  strategic  positions  in  the  South, 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  is  touching 
the  very  heart  of  the  problem  by  training 
these  masses  into  thrift,  industry,  and 
good  citizenship. 

Cincinnati,  O- 


The  New  Negro  Minister — By  P.  J.  Maveety 


ONE  of  the  results  of  our  school  work 
among  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  is  shown  in  the  personnel  and 
business  methods  of  our  colored  con- 
ferences. I have  had  the  opportunity, 
within  tire  last  few  months,  of  visiting 
several  of  these  conferences.  The  dress 
and  bearing  of  these  ministers,  and  their 
conference  business  methods,  compare 
favorably  with  similar  conferences  in  the 
North. 

It  was  with  regret  that  I did  not  see 
many  of  the  old-fashioned  negro  ministers 
about  whom  I had  read  so  frequently.  I 
was  prepared  to  enjoy  the  unique  dress, 
the  blundering  English,  and  the  queer  ways 
of  this  old  type  of  negro  minister,  but  T 
did  not  have  Hint  pleasure.  He  lias  passed 
away,  and  in  liis  place  aro  found  educated, 
well-dressed,  and  intelligent  men,  who  are 
ov'donfly  true  Christian  leaders  of  their 
own  people.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  the 
presidency  of  our  white  bishops  and  the 
constant  visits  of  the  representatives  of 
our  great  boards  have  contributed  con- 
siderably to  Ibis  result,  lull,  more  than  all. 
these  ini'll  showed  the  effect  of  the  train- 
ing given  them  iu  our  Christian  schools. 

At  several  places  1 made  distinct  In- 
quiry as  to  how  many  of  them  had  been 
Pi  attendance  <r  were  graduates  of  our 
i ■chools.  In  every  Instance  a majority  of 


P.  J.  Maveety,  D.D., 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society 


those  present  were  the  product  of  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

More  than  any  other  minister  in  this 
country,  (ho  negro  minister  is  the  leader 
of  his  people,  lie  goes  everywhere  among 
them,  lit'  is  their  general  adviser,  lie 
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EDUCATION  OF  HAND  AND  EYE  AND  MIND  IN  FREEDMEN’S  AID  SCHOOLS 


1.  Class  in  Agriculture,  Gilbert  Academy,  Baldwin,  La.  2.  Class  in  Nurse-Training,  Sarah  Goodrich  Training  School,  New  Orleans,  La.  3.  The  Euclid  Club,  Wiley  Univer- 
sity, Marshall,  Tex.  4.  Cookirg  Class,  Ciaflin  Universiiy,  Orangeburg,  S.  C.  5.  Science  Room,  Sum  Huston  College,  Austin,  Tex.  0.  Class  in  Laundry  Work,  Rust  University, 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.  7.  Printing  Shop,  Gilbert  Arademy,  Baldwin,  Lu. 
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Is  looked  up  to  more  (him  the  clergymen 
among  other  races.  Tin*  fact,  thercl'ore, 
llml  these  men  , are  Intelligent  and  cul- 
tured men  us  much  l'or  the  moral  uplift 
or  their  people.  If  our  schools  did  noth- 
ing more  Ilian  to  produce  these  thousands 
of  Christian  pastors,  they  would  have 
just  tiled  every  dollar  expended,  and  every 
sacrifice  made  in  their  behalf. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Value  of  the  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Society 

By  Bishop  John  L.  Nuelscn 

NO  country  has  a more  complicated 
race  problem  to  solve  than  America. 
In  a higher  degree  than  even  in  the  past 
its  solution  will,  in  the  next  few  decades, 
tax  the  statesmanship,  seif-control,  and 
wisdom  of  all  her  citizens.  Not  only  is 
the  economic  and  civil  development  of  the 
Southland  largely  dependent  on  the  future 
of  the  negro  population,  but  our  whole 
national  life  is  influenced  by  the  Afro- 
American  element. 

I know  of  no  more  potent  agency  to 
promote  harmony  of  ideals  between  the 
races  and  community  than  the  work  of  the 
Freednien’s  Aid  Society.  It  fosters  the 
spirit  of  genuine  Christianity,  of  patri- 
otism. of  self-reliance,  of  service — in 
flue,  of  all  the  traits  that  make  for  manli- 
ness and  usefulness.  Only  by  patient, 
slow,  persistent  work  along  the  lines  of 
broad,  firm,  consistent  religious  principles 
can  we  hope  to  draw  out  the  best  that 
there  is  in  the  black  man.  As  patriots 
we  must  give  him  the  untrammeled  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  the  obligations  which 
citizenship  in  a free  country  entails  upon 
every  individual  citizen,  and,  as  Chris- 
tians, the  opportunity  to  contribute  his 
full  share  in  building  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Omaha,  ~Neb. 


The  Growth  of  Altruism 

By  Sybil  E.  Abbott 

ONE  of  the  hopeful  marks  of  progress 
in  the  negro  race  is  the  growth  of 
the  altruistic  spirit.  This  is  seen  in  the 
various  organizations  for  the  uplifting  of 
the  people,  in  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  preachers 
who  accept  hard  work  and  poor  pay  for 
the  sake  of  improving  conditions,  in  the 
number  of  missionaries  going  to  the  “Dark 
Continent,”  and  in  the  growth  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  in  the  Churches.  Warren 
Chapel,  one  of  our  Methodist  Churches  in 
Atlanta,  is  carrying  on  four  mission 
Sunday  Schools  in  the  city  slums,  Central- 
avenue  Church  lias  a mission,  and  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  the  city 
has  two. 

This  spirit  is  increasing  among  the 
students  in  our  schools.  Two  years  ago 
the  Clark  University  Sunday  School  began 
Christmas  giving  to  the  poor.  They  raised 
$13.50,  and  with  this  several  families  in 
South  Atlanta  were  helped  with  food, 
fuel,  and  clothing,  toys  and  picture  hooks 
for  the  children,  and  some  tilings  wore 
carried  to  an  orphanage  in  the  city. 

The  students  like  it  so  well  that  last 
year  they  tried  it  again,  raising  $1!>.(>2, 
the  Epworth  League  .joining  in  the  giving. 
Beside  helping  the  needy  in  South  Atlanta 
and  the  orphanage,  one  hundred  picture 
scrap  hooks  and  two  hundred  candy  hags 
were  furnished  for  the  Christinas  eider 
tnimnent  of  the  Warren  Chapel  missions. 
This  year  our  Sunday  School  and  League 
raised  over  $21  for  the  needy.  We  gave 
six  dollars  to  I he  “Free  Kindergarten 
Association,”  live  dollars  toward  putting 


one  of  tin*  missions  In  hotter  condition  for 
work,  repealing  our  gifts  of  last  year  to 
their  Christmas  entertainment,  and  again 
helping  the  needy  of  Soul  1 1 Atlanta.  A 
large  number  helped  In  the  distribution 
tills  year,  and,  as  before,  the  expressions 
of  gratitude  for  the  gills  they  brought 
and  tin*  songs  I hey  sang,  sent  them  home 
with  hearts  full  of  joy  in  the  giving  and 
sympathy  for  the  needy.  Thus  we  draw 
nearer  to  Him  whose  coining  we  celebrate 
at  this  glad  Christmas  time. 

Clark  University,  Atlanta,  Oa.  « 


Make  the  Line  Straight 

By  E.  C.  E.  Dcrion 

OUT  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  the 
greatest  feat  of  modern  railroad 
engineering  is  being  brought  to  pass.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier’s  government  is  opening 
a new  empire  in  the  rich  wheat  belt, 
which  within  a few  years  will  draw  mil- 
lions of  people  to  live  beneath  England’s 
Union  Jack.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for 
daring  in  all  history.  Hundreds  of  miles 
of  railroad  have  been  projected,  and  every 
eight  miles  the  site  of  a town  has  been 
laid  out.  Here  there  are  to  be  built  a 
railroad  station  and  a grain  elevator; 
inducements  to  capital  are  to  be  offered, 
and  within  five  years  these  places  will  be 
alive  with  people.  Immigration  agents  in 
the  United  States,  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  elsewhere,  are  already 
at  work  offering  to  the  choicest  peoples  the 
best  of  opportunities,  with  the  end  in 
mind  of  pouring  a million  new  people  a 
year  into  this  region. 

As  I was  examining  this  gigantic 


scheme  I was  Impressed  with  the  wisdom 
of  man  in  tilings  earthly.  One  of  the 
objects  of  tills  now  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
Is  to  possess  the  shortest  route  to  Europe 
and  across  tin*  Pacific.  When  completed 
the  Dominion  will  heat  Seallle  to  Yoko- 
hama by  four  hundred  miles,  and  San 
Francisco  by  sx  hundred,  while  the 
Northern  line  will  bring  the  ships  of 
Europe  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay  a thousand 
miles  nearer  to  the  vast  wheat  fields  of 
Canada  than  they  are  to-day. 

What  a project  is  all  this!  But  do  you 
know  how  it  is  going  to  he  accomplished V 
There  is  one  order  that  is  given  the  en- 
gineers, and  that  is,  “Make  the  line 
straight.”  If  great  mountains  are  in  the 
way,  tunnel  them ; if  small  ones,  then 
blow  them  out  of  the  way.  A curve,  a 
deviation  of  a few  yards  might  take  the 
road  around  the  base,  but  that  will  not  do. 
A few  yards  here  and  a few  yards  there 
will  add  to  the  length  of  the  road  and 
diminish  the  speed  of  the  trains.  The 
shortest  route  across  the  continent  is 
being  built,  and  a straight  line,  according 
to  the  old  axiom,  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points — so  make  it  straight. 

One  cannot  help  but  think  that  this  en- 
gineering plan  is,  after  all,  the  great  plan 
of  life,  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  Make  it 
straight.  Remove  the  difficulties,  tunnel 
the  temptations,  do  not  deviate.  What 
influence  a man  has  in  a community  when 
it  can  be  said  of  him,  “that  man  is  out 
and  out,  his  is  a straight  life.”  “Make 
straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,”  is  a good 
commandment  to  the  individual  life  that 
he  may  have  the  right  of  way  in  our  lives, 
the  shortest  route  to  real  success. 

Plymouth,  1st.  H. 


Overtaken  By  Rena  Hurd  Ingham 

Ride  up,  O Death,  and  take  my  father’s  hand, 

He  will  receive  thee,  for  he  fainteth  now ; 

We  two  have  journeyed  over  sea  and  land; 

To  cool  the  burning  fever  of  his  brow: 

I heard  the  pounding  of  thy  steed  last  night. 

And  we  are  captives  at  the  morning  light. 

Deal  kindly  with  him,  for  he  dreaded  thee, 

Although  he  seldom  spoke  of  thine  approach; 

His  hands  have  never  lain  so  quietly, 

What  magic  is  there  in  thy  chilly  touch? 

And  didst  thou,  too,  erase  the  lines  of  pain 
Which  wrung  my  heartstrings  o’er  and  o’er  again  ? 

What  hast  thou  told  him  that  he  smileth  so? 

Almost  I am  inclined  to  call  thee  friend, 

For  it  must  be  he  dreams  of  long  ago 

When  health  and  freedom  did  our  steps  attend; 
Such  peace  as  this  has  not  been  his  for  years, 
Forgive,  O Death,  my  long  forbidden  tears. 

Yet  one  petition  more  I ask  of  thee, 

Go  with  him  through  the  golden  gateway  fair, 
And  wait  until  his  dazzled  eyes  do  see 

My  gentle  mother  who  hath  long  been  there; 

If  thou  wilt  leave  him  on  her  loving  breast 
I can  content  my  heart  to-night  and  rest. 

Leo,  Muss. 
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A Rescue  of  Two  Centuries  Ago By  Horace  Lincoln  Jacobs 


W1U>  indeed  wus  tlinl  winter's  night. 

A fierce  northeast  wind  went 
pricking  “o'it  moor  and  foil.”  Shortly 
.after  ten  o'clock  the  father  of  a large 


gathered  together  In  the  yard,  “Jacky” 
was  found  to  he  missing. 

Instantly  the  father  made  frantic  cffor's 
to  reach  the  nursery.  The  flaming  stair- 


family,  after  locking  his  study,  retired 
to  his  room  near  that  of  his  wife, 
then  quite  ill,  who,  with  the  two  eldest 
daughters  in  her  apartment,  was  already 
asleep.  Up  in  the  nursery,  at  the  head 
of  the  stairs  on  the  second  floor,  deep  in 
slumber,  were  Bettie,  the  maid,  and  five 
■children.  In  a small  room  under  the 
straw  roof  slept  Hettie — alone. 

The  people  of  the  town,  which 
stretched  along  the  road  for 
almost  two  miles,  were  for  the 
most  part  spinners  and  workers 
in  flax  and  hemp.  They  were 
very  rude,  and  worse,  for  they 
were  notoriously  wicked,  vio- 
lent, and  profligate.  Of  their 
open  vices  and  repeated  sins  the 
rector,  a man  of  God,  did  faith- 
fully admonish  the  people. 

His  counsels,  pleadings,  and 
reproofs  were  rejected.  Filled 
with  diabolical  resentment  and 
resolved  upon  his  ruin,  certain 
■of  these  reprobates  resorted  to 
fhe  torch.  Twice  they  en- 
deavored to  fire  the  house,  and 
as  often  they  failed  in  their 
attempt.  In  their  third  effort 
the  manse,  with  all  its  valued 
records  and  stored  manuscripts, 
priceless  treasures  of  this  poor 
clergyman,  was  totally  con- 
sumed. 

It  was  about  eleven  o’clock 
when  the  flames,  started  by  a 
fiendish  hand,  began  to  sweep 
over  and  through  the  fated 
rectory.  Some  of  the  burning 
roof  fell  on  llettie’s  bed,  scorch- 
ing her  foot.  With  an  alarming 
cry  of  pain,  she  leaped  from  her 
bed  and  ran  to  arouse  the 
family.  She  reached  her 


way  was  by  this  time  unsafe  and  im- 
passable. Barred  by  the  mass  of  fire,  he 
fell  on  his  knees  in  the  hall  and  com- 
mended to  God  the  spirit  of  his  boy. 

While  he  was  praying  a heartrending, 
piercing  cry  came  from  the  nursery. 
Awakened  by  the  light  and  heat  from  the 
fire,  the  lad  began  calling  for  the  maid 
to  take  him  up.  No  one  com- 
ing, he  opened  the  curtains  of 
his  bed.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the 
big  flames  on  the  rafters,  he 
ran  to  the  door,  only  to  find  the 
stairway  burning  like  a fur- 
nace. Beaten  back  and  loudly 
calling,  “Help  me!”  he  climbed 
on  a chest  to  the  window  case- 
ment, where  he  stood  crying  to 
be  taken  out. 

As  soon  as  the  neighbors  saw 
the  little  form  at  the  window  a 
call  for  a ladder  went  up,  but 
not  one  could  be  found.  The 
peril  of  the  boy  was  too  great 
and  imminent  for  a moment’s 
delay.  The  house  being  low, 
one  man,  lifted  on  the  shoulders 
of  another,  was  able  to  reach 
almost  to  tile  window.  Into  his 
arms  the  lad  quickly  leaped. 
That  very  instant  the  entire 
roof  fell  in,  a seething  mass. 
But  the  boy  was  safe. 

The  distracted  father,  upon 
finding  his  son,  who  lie  thought 
was  burned  to  death  in  the 
ruined  rectory,  alive  in  the 
arms  of  his  mother,  for  whom 
be  had  been  searching,  assem- 
bled his  family  and  all  the 
neighbors  to  praise  God. 

“Come,  neighbors,”  said  he, 
“let  us  kneel  down;  lot  us  give 
thanks  to  God.  lie  has  given 
me  all  my  children.  Let  the 


Jacky"  Wesley  Re. cued  from  the  Flames  ; Epworth  Rectory,  February  9,  1709 

getting  out  the  much  terrified  children. 

Taking  the  youngest  in  her  arms,  the 
others  quickly  followed — all  of  them,  ex- 
cept one , who  in  the  haste  and  excitement 
was  overlooked.  He  was  yet  asleep. 

Upon  a count  of  the  family  (pretty  large 
if  the  members  had  to  be  accounted  for 
by  a poll  of  the  children)  when  they  were 
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all  of  which  I\Ir.  Wesley  Is  Justly  dis- 
tinguished uiul  freely  credited  by  dis- 
cerning minds. 

When  he  was  ill  in  1 Tr»:t,  which  lias  been 
called  lbs  “invalid  year,”  (during  which 
In'  prepared  Ihose  admirable  notes  on  the 
New  Testament  which  include  the  best 
features  of  the  revision  of  IS, SI  !)  lie  him- 
self wrote  an  inscription  to  be  placed  on 
his  tombstone.  This  was  done  "to  prevent 
vile  panegyric.”  In  it  his  rescue  and  re- 
demption are  proclaimed  in  this  line: 

“A  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning.” 


Epworth  Pariah  Church 


Epworth  Rectory 


house  go ; I am  rich  enough.”  And  he  was! 


This  remarkable  rescue  took  place  on 
Wednesday  night,  February  9,  1709,  at 
Epworth,  England.  The  child  of  less  than 
six  years  of  age,  so  providentially  saved 
from  a horrible  death  by  burning,  was 
John  (Benjamin)  Wesley,  who  became 
tile  founder  of  Methodism,  an  unmatched 
minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  parish  was 
the  world. 

That  such  an  extraordinary  escape 
would  make  both  powerful  and  lasting 
impressions  was  to  be  expected.  His 
gifted  and  pious . mother  wrote  on  May 
17.  1711,  in  her  “Meditations,”  under  tlu> 
head  of  “Sou  John,”  this  holy  purpose : 


I do  intend  to  be  more  particularly  careful 
of  the  soul  of  this  child  that  Thou  hast 
so  mercifully  provided  for  than  ever  I have 
been,  that  I may  do  my  endeavor  to  instill 
into  Bis  mind  - the  principles  of  thy  true 
religion  and  virtue.  Lord,  give  me  grace  to 
do  it  sincerely  and  prudently,  and  bless  my 
attempts  with  good  success. 

Enriched  by  the  godly,  instruction  of  his 
mother,  vividly  remembering  the  circum- 
stances of  his  deliverance,  and  deeply 
affected  in  his  tender  years  by  the  signal 
display  of  God’s  providence  toward  him, 
he  grew  “serious.”  His  boyhood  life  was 
so  agreeable  to  the  gospel  that  at  the  age 
of  eight  years  his  father  admitted  him 
to  the  holy  communion. 

The  incidents  of  Jacky’s  escape  deter- 
mined a duke  to  make  this  child  of  provi- 
dence the  subject  of  his  bounty.  The 
rector  sent  an  account  of  the  disastrous 
rectory  fire  and  the  rescue  of  his  boy  to 
his  lordship  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  had  been  a friend  indeed  in  certain 
distressful  circumstances,  for  clergymen 
often  have  trouble  with  debts  as  well  as 
with  the  devil. 

This  nobleman’s 
heart  was  wonder- 
ful 1 y filled  with 
lively  and  high 
hopes  for  the  boy. 

To  January  28,  1714, 

John  Wesley  was  ad- 
mitted, by  the  duke's 
appointment,  “on  the 
foundation,”  to  the 
celebrated  Charter 
House,  receiving 
thereby  free  educa- 
tion. Here  the  lad 
from  Epworth  soon 
became  known  for 
diligence  and  prog- 
ress in  ids  studies. 

During  ids  career  in 
ibis  school,  as  a 
“gown  boy,”  he  laid 
the  foundation  of 
that  classical  schol- 
arship, liberal  cul- 
ture, eminent  and 
diversified  literary 
attainments,  and,  es- 
pecially, for  that 
fine  taste  and  skill 
in  sacred  song,  for 


Tile  Charter  IIounc,  John  Wesley'*  First  School 


did  much  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  “the 
people  called  Methodists.”  One  record  of 
tlie  effect  of  this  story  shows  how  the 
members  of  the  societies  were  moved. 
He  reports  a meeting  held  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1750,  in  West-street  Chapel,  Lon- 
don: 


We  had  a comfortable  watchnight  at  the 
chapel.  About  eleven  o’clock  it  came  into 
my  mind  that  this  was  the  very  day  and 
hour  in  which,  forty  years  ago,  I was  taken 
out  of  the  flames.  I stopped  and  gave  a 
short  account  of  that  wonderful  providence. 
The  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  went 
up  on  high,  and  great  was  our  rejoicing 
before  the  Lord. 


So  boldly  did  this  marvelous  escape 
appear  constantly  to  him  that,  it  seems, 
he  became  instantly  responsive  to  any 
sentiment  in  every  line  of  sacred  song, 
especially  among  the  German  writers, 
that  fitted  any  incident  or  experience  of 
that  engrossing  event.  How  else  account 
for  certain  selections  he  made  from  the 
wide  field  of  psalmody  with  which  he  was 
thoroughly  versed?  These  following  are 
only  representative  lines : 


“Into  thy  gracious  hands  I fall, 

And  with  the  arms  of  faith  embrace." 


“O  thou  who  all  things  canst  control. 

Chase  this  dread  slumber  from  my  soul.” 

* H:  * * * * * 

“With  outstretched  hands  and  streaming: 
eyes, 

Oft  I began  to  grasp  the  prize.” 

******* 

“Rise,  Lord,  stir  up  thy  quickening  power. 

And  wake  me  that  I sleep  no  more.” 

The  Holy  Club  at  Oxford  University 
commands  our  respect,  because  of  a due 
appreciation  of  its  quest  in.to  the  Word  of 
God,  its  noble  ministries,  and  virtuous 
living:  of  its  defects  in  servile  faith  no- 
one  can  be  unmindful.  It  was  initial, 
educative,  and  useful.  Fundamental  and 
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In  later  years  Mr.  Wesley  caused  a 
vignette  to  be  engraved  to  commemorate 
his  rescue.  Under  his  portrait  was  a 
burning  bouse  underscored  with  these 
words : “Is  not  this  a brand  plucked  from 
the  burning?”  This  was  highly  prized  by 
the  early  Methodists,  who  were  pro- 
foundly affected  by  the  various  represen- 
tations of  this  wonderful  deliverance. 
Many  copies  were  made  during  Mr.  Wes- 


The  Market  Cross,  Epworth 


ley’s  life,  and  some  after.  The  one  irom 
a steel  plate  by  Rotliwell  and  another 
from  a painting  by  Parker  are  of  superior 
merit. 

This  rescue  remained  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  exciting  recollections  of  Dir. 
Wesley’s  eventful  career.  Never  from 
that  time — he  was  only  six  years  old,  on 
through  his  fourscore  busy  years,  did  he 
doubt  the  interpositiou  of  God  in  “the 
times  of  great  danger.”  His  frequent 
recital  of  bis  memorable  escape,  often 
given  on  the  anniversary  of  his  rescue, 
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The  Task 


the  “Young  Turks 


By  Harry  F.  Ward 


ALL  till'  world  knows  that  Turkey 
now  has  a constitution,  that  the 
Sultan  lias  lost  Ids  despotic  power,  that 
I he  party  of  the  “Young  Turks”  Is  carry- 
ing on  the  government,  that  a Parliament 
has  been  elected  and  is  now  assembling. 

This,  in  itself,  constitutes  a revolution, 
and  the  traveler  in  Turkish  territory 
finds  that  already  great  changes  in  local 
administration  have  resulted:  the  removal 
of  cruel,  corrupt,  and  incompetent  gov- 
ernors; freedom  of  entry  to  ports  and  of 
local  travel  for  Turkish  subjects ; and 
t lie  gradual  stopping  of  official  “back- 
shish," or  bribery. 

Everywhere,  from  Constantinople  to 
the  remoter  towns  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
all  classes  of  people  call  his  attention  to 
these  changes  and  proudly  exclaim,  “We 
have  a constitution !”  “We  are  free.” 
But  a constitution  and  an  elective  as- 
sembly do  not  of  themselves  make  a peo- 
ple free,  as  we  in  the  United  States  have 
found.  Great  as  is  the  work  already  ac- 
complished by  the  “Young  Turks,”  their 
most  serious  task  lies  yet  before  them. 
This  not  only  their  leaders  but  also  the 
thoughtful  young  people  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  now  realize.  The  excitement  of 
the  sudden  change  is  giving  way  to  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  big  adminis- 
trative and  social  problems  that  are  now 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  “new”  nation. 

It  was  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at  that 
under  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment 
(and  the  news  came 
off  the  wire  in  the 
provinces  without 
warning,  so  quietly 
was  the  work  con- 
summated), the  peo- 
ple should  imagine 
that  all  their  trou- 
bles were  now  ended. 

But  the  effect  of  the 
foreign  situation, 

Bulgaria’s  declara- 
tion of  independence, 
and  Austria’s  annex- 
ation of  Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina,  was  not 
only  to  prevent  hys- 
teria but  also  to 
solidify  and  concen- 
trate national 
thought  and  feeling 
and  to  prevent  divi- 
sions. 

So  the  people  as  a 
w hole  are  getting 
an  understanding  of 
what  lies  before 
them.  In  this  task 
the  young  people  of 
Turkey  deserve  the 
sympathy  and  en- 
couragement of  the 
youth  of  Europe  and 
America.  But  before 
this  can  be  intelli- 
gently accorded  there 
must  be  an  under- 
standing of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  to 
which  they  have  put 
their  hands. 

First,  the  creation 
of  a stable  govern- 
ment is  not  yet  ac- 
complished. It  is  the 
proud  boast  of  the 
“Young  Turks”  that 
they  have  done  what 


no  couni  ry  has  ever  done,  effected  the 
revolution  from  a despotic  to  a represen- 
tative government  without  bloodshed.  In 
this,  however,  they  forget  the  blood  that 
(lowed  in  the  Armenian  massacres,  which 
were  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Armenian 
leaders  for  independence. 

But,  putting  (his  aside,  they  still  have 
before  them  a delicate  task  to  make  good 
their  boast.  Only  two  weeks  ago  an  in- 
cipient meeting  in  Constantinople,  pro- 
jected by  the  reactionary  element,  had  to 
be  checked  by  summary  executions.  At 
the  present  moment  insurgent  Arabs  are 
besieging  Medina,  the  place  next  in  sacred- 
ness to  Mecca  for  Mohammedans.  Rumor 
persistently  lias  it  that  the  deposition  of 
the  Sultan  will  be  forced  by  his  reac- 
tionary plottings,  and  what  fires  this 
would  kindle  no  man  may  foretell,  for  the 
Turkish  Empire  not  only  includes  almost 
as  diverse  a collection  of  races  and  re- 
ligions as  the  United  States,  but  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  of  which  the  Sul- 
tan is  the  “Prince  of  Believers,”  includes 
numerous  sects,  and  among  them  the 
fiercest  fanatics  known  to  history. 

Furthermore,  there  is  still  to  be  accom- 
plished the  transfer  of  government  from 
the  present  “Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress”  to  the  Parliament.  This  com- 
mittee, which  has  forced  the  Sultan  to 
sign  the  constitution,  to  dismiss  his  old 
ministers,  and  ap- 
point a cabinet  of  its 
choosing,  is  a secret 
and  irresponsible 
body,  though  some 
of  its  members  are 
known.  It  is  even 
reported  that  only 
the  leading  spirits  of 
this  body  know  all 
the  other  members, 
and  as  the  success  of 
the  movement  has  de- 
pended upon  its  con- 
trol of  the  stronger 
part  of  the  army,  we 
have  the  easiest  pos- 
sible situation  for  the 
development  of  a 
mil  i ta ry  dictatorship. 

Against  this  there 
is  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  leaders, 
in  which  the  edu- 
cated young  m e n 
throughout  the  coun- 
try profess  the  most 
absolute  faith,  and 
the  character  of  the 
representatives  sent 
to  Parliament.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned, 
this  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  seems  to 
assure  complete  har- 
mony in  developing 
to  a conclusion  the 
policy  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

When,  however,  the 
transfer  of  the  gov- 
erinent  to  the  hands 
of  a responsible  Par- 
liament has  been  ac- 
complished, and  the 
“Committee  of  Union 
ami  Progress”  has 
ceased  to  exist,  then 
the  “Young  Turks" 
must  enter  upon  a 
task  which  will  oc- 
cupy them  for  at 


Women  Water  Carriers  of  Cana 


Peasant  Women  Sifting  Dirt  in  the  Excavations  of  Samaria  at  Twenty  Cents  a Day 


The  Turkish  Government  Boys*  School  at  Tiberias 
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least  two  generations.  They  n<lmll  Hint. 

They  arc  proposing  to  do  wlml  lias  been 
considered  Impossible — turn  the  Mast  into 
the  West.  Turkey  lias  boon  Asia  111 
Europe  ; they  are  going  to  pul  Europe  lier 
Institutions,  laws,  letters  into  Asia.  Tur- 
key lias  l’or  centuries  been  an  alien  on 
European  soil,  resisting  all  Hie  intlueuces 
of  Hie  surrounding  civilization.  Now  they 
are  going  to  naturalize  her.  With  Hie 
advantage  of  Kuropeau  history  behind 
t hem,  they  are  going  to  do  the  work  of 
centuries  in  a generation — at  least  they 
are  attempting  it. 

The  immediate  work,  as  laid  down  by 
one  of  these  leaders,  consists,  first,  in  the 
establishment  of  a sound  national  finance; 
second,  in  the  development  of  local  self- 
government  and  justice;  third,  in  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  improvement ; fourth, 
in  a national  system  of  education. 

In  each  of  these  endeavors,  great  ob- 
stacles must  be  overcome.  The  nation's 
present  finances  are  depleted  and  dis- 
credited. One  of  the  dramatic  features 
of  tire  revolution  was  the  flight  from  the 
•country  of  the  Sultan’s  son-in-law  and 
favorite,  with  the  millions  that  he  had 
bled  from  the  country  in  his  official 
position.  Since  the  granting  of  the  con- 
stitution the  Sultan  has  restored  to  the 
nation  a large  amount  of  land  from  his 
private  ownership,  and  it  has  since  been 
found  that  five  eighths  of  the  land  had 
been  illegally  transferred  to  him. 

The  difficulty  with  the  development  of 
local  self-government  is  the  lack  of  men 


el’  HUlllelenl  education  and  training  1o  hold 
office.  Tin*  Turks  proper  claim  Unit  they 
can  fill  ninety  per  cent  of  (he  offices  with 
capable  officials,  and  will  gel  the  rest 
from  Europe.  Hut  citizens  who  are  not. 
Turks  assert  that  there  must  be  a genera- 
tion of  officials  almost  entirely  European. 

The  program  of  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial reform,  which  includes  technical 
schools  in  both  branches,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  machinery,  will  have 
1o  encounter  the  ingrained  conservatism 
of  the  Oriental,  who  still  tickles  the  earth 
with  the  wooden  plow  of  antiquity  and 
regards  as  a fool  the  man  who  proposes 
an  irrigation  company. 

The  people  who  push  this  movement 
may  not  find  the  epitaph  of  “the  fool  who 
hustled  the  East;”  for  they  know  the 
East.  But  they  will  have  many  expe- 
riences like  the  Arabian  who  took  an 
agricultural  course  at  Amherst  and  an 
American  reaper  back  with  him  only  to 
have  it  smashed  by  the  Kurdish  peasants 
whose  labor  It  would  have  replaced. 
Transportation  systems  must  also  be  de- 
veloped, for  in  many  Turkish  provinces 
the  crops  are  still  moved  by  donkey  and 
camel  caravan. 

Greatest  of  all,  and  most  fundamental, 
is  the  development  of  a national  educa- 
tional system  which  is  meant  to  be  com- 
pulsory and  industrial  in  its  aim.  At 
present  there  is  only  one  government 
school  in  each  of  the  fifteen  provinces, 
and  this  is  usually  attached  to  a mosque. 
Beside  the  mission  schools,  the  only  other 


education  Is  the  Koran  school  of  the  local 
priest,  which  is  simply  a place  for 
memorizing  certain  parts  of  the  Koran. 
Even  In  1 1 ic*  great  Moslem  university  of 
Cairo,  with  Its  nine  thousand  students, 
the  only  science  taught  Is  geography,  and 
that  but  recently. 

To  develop  modern  schools  the  “Young 
Turks"  realize  that  they  must  gel  teachers 
from  abroad  for  their  high  schools  and 
colleges  and  on  account  of  their  religion 
they  must  have  separate  schools,  men  to 
teach  boys,  and  women  to  teach  girls. 
For  these  teachers  they  are  going  to  Eng- 
land and  America,  because,  they  say, 
“These  do  not  think  more  than  they  do, 
they  do  more  than  they  think  ;”  and  Tur- 
key means  her  educational  system  to  be 
practical. 

This  is  the  task  to  which  the  young 
men  of  Turkey  are  setting  themselves. 
Of  the  young  women,  only  about  one  third 
are  educated,  and  so  interested  in  this 
movement.  But  these  are  active  mis- 
sionaries among  their  sisters,  for  the 
movement  ultimately  means  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  women  of  Turkey  from  their 
present  position,  which  is  one  of  restric- 
tion and  subordination  for  the  well-to-do, 
and  laborious  servitude  for  the  poor. 

What  this  movement  will  ultimately 
mean  for  the  Moslem  religion  and  for 
Christianity  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
attitude  which  the  Christian  world  takes 
toward  the  “Young  Turks”  as  they  labor 
at  their  task. 

Tiberias,  Sea  of  Galilee. 


Messina  and  the  Earthquake  Zone  By  Grant  Perkins 

ITALY  is  the  land  of  sunshine  and  of 
the  vine.  No  country  in  all  the 
world  is  so  beautiful  and  fascinating. 

Here  the  tourists  find  their  goal.  This  is 
especially  true  of  southern  Italy.  In 
Naples  they  have  a saying,  “See  Naples 
and  die,”  meaning  that  all  life  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  one  look. 

But  as  beautiful  as  Italy  is,  Sicily  is 
more  beautiful.  Revered  in  the  classics, 
loved  ever  after,  Sicily  is  the  queen  of 
islands  for  beauty.  Iler  cities,  her  moun- 
tains, her  vineyards  are  the  most  enchant- 
ing. 

But  amid  all  this  lavish  beauty  there 
lurks  danger.  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily, 
with  their  rocks  and  hills,  glens  and  dales, 
sleep  over  rumbling  volcanoes,  and  the 
pent-up  furies  of  these  have  wrought 
death  and  destruction  from  time  im- 
memorial. Before  Ulysses  passed  through 
the  Strait  of  Messina  this  land  was  known 
and  feared.  The  legend  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  arose  from  the  fact  that  this 
region  was  a place  of  great  disturbances,  valve  at  three  points — Etna,  Stromboli,  shore  as  well  as  part  of  the  mainland 
It  is  a volcanic  region  with  an  escape  and  Vesuvius.  The  islands  along  the  are  volcanic  formation.  And  there  are 

traces  here  and  there  that  make  one 
feel  that  the  pent-up  fires  are  not  very 
far  down.  I remember  one  place  on  the 
hills  back  of  Naples  where  the  gases  es- 
caping from  the  rocks  are  so  strong  that 
they  would  kill  a dog  if  he  were  tied 
near  for  a little  time. 

The  Strait  of  Messina  is  very  beautiful, 
and  ships  from  the  ports  of  Southern 
Europe  pass  through  it.  On  the  left  are 
tin'  Apennines  of  Calabria,  and  on  the 
right  the  bills  of  Sicily,  with  Etna,  grim 
and  grand  in  the  background.  In  the 
classics  the  strait  was  known  as  “the 
gates  of  Sicily.” 

Scylla,  a towering  rock  projecting  into 
the  sea,  and  Charybdis,  a whirlpool  just 
on  the  other  side,  were  terrors  to  ancient 
mariners,  but  are  not  feared  by  modern 
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The  Straits  of  Messina;  Scene  of  the  Earthquake  Tidal  Wave 
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The  Municipal  Plaza  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Messina 


steam  greyhounds  of  the  sen.  All  dawn 
llu'  const  im  either  side  are  unique  towns, 

\ i 1 1 ns.  and  .Hardens.  The  coast  of  Sicily, 
l'rom  Messina  to  Catania,  was  called  by 
the  classic  writers  “the  unstrung  how  of 
Ulysses.”  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
region  In  all  the  world. 

Glancing  over  a catalogue  of  the  great 
earthquakes,  one  sees  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  them  have  taken  place  around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
more  than  half  of  these  in  Italy  and 
Sicily.  And  it  seems  that  Messina  has 
been  in  the  very  center  of  the  center  of 
such  calamities.  In  1 ( >03  the  city  was 
severely  shaken,  and  in  1742  completely 
destroyed.  During  half  of  the  year  1780 
continued  shocks  could  be  felt,  and  two 
years  later  two  hundred  seismic  disturb- 
ances were  recorded.  In  1783  ix  great 
shock  again  almost  destroyed  the  city,  and 
the  next  year  a tidal  wave  finished  the 
work  of  destruction.  In  1793  it  was  again 
visited  with  an  earthquake.  Messina 
is  called  by  the  Italians  “fa  Noble,”  but  days,  and  on  the  third  day  three  ships 
it  really  is  a city  of  tragedy.  laden  with  food  appeared  in  the  harbor. 

As  seen  three  years  ago  the  city  was  This  food  was  distributed  to  the  multi- 
very  beautiful.  Bedded  in  tropical  gar-  tude,  and  when  the  prefect  went  to  seek 
dens  it  vied  with  the  most  beautiful,  the  generous  giver  to  thank  him  for  the 
Along  the  bay  were  large  stone  buildings  supplies  that  had  averted  the  famine,  the 
■extending  for  more  than  a mile;  and  just  ships  were  gone,  and  no  one  knew  where 
in  front  of  these  was  the  sea  wall,  not  or  how. 

more  than  ten  feet  high.  A sandy  plain  This  piece  of  pious  fraud  is  believed 
extends  back,  upon  which  the  city  was  by  many  even  to-day,  and  the  Church  in 


A Sea-Garden,  Messina 


built.  The  hills,  with  their  villas  and 
gardens,  form  a pleasing  background. 
Flowers  and  tropical  growths  greet  the 
eye  everywhere,  and  that,  too,  in  February. 

The  city  had  a strategic  location,  and 
so  may  be  rebuilt.  It  had  a splendid 
harbor,  formerly  called  “Zaucle,”  mean- 
ing sickle.  There  was  always  plenty  of 
shipping  anchored  in  the  bay. 

In  Messina,  as  in  other  places  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  were  found  weird  traditions 
and  strange  relics.  In  one  of  their 
Churches  a letter  in  Latin  written  (?)  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  preserved.  She  had 
just  heard  from  a messenger  that  the 
Messinians  had  believed  on  her  Son,  and 
so  sent  them  the  following  letter : ‘‘Since 
you  acknowledge  that  my  Son  is  both 
God  and  man,  and  that  he  ascended  into 
heaven  after  his  resurrection,  as  you  learn 
from  the  prophecies  of  St.  Paul,  I give 
my  blessing  to  you  and  all  your  city,  and 
agree  to  become  your  protectress.”  This 
letter,  with  a lock  of  the  Virgin’s  hair, 
was  preserved  with  the  greatest  care  and 
prized  very  highly. 

There  is  a story  connected  with  this 
relic.  Once  pilgrims  came  to  the  city  to 
see  the  letter  and  the  lock  of  hair  in 
such  numbers  that  the  food  gave  out,  and 
a famine  was  threatened.  The  prefect 
called  upon  flic  people  to  pray  for  three 


times  past  reaped  a good  harvest  from 
it.  In  fact  that  is  all  the  religion  many 
of  these  poor  people  know.  Stone  statues 
of  saiuts  and  madonnas  are  the  gods  that 
protect  them  from  earthquakes  and  other 
calamities.  It  is  very  sad,  but  they  know 
little  of  true  religion.  God  and  his 
Christ  are  far  away,  and  can  only  be 


reached  through  priests,  saints,  and  the 
Madonna. 

The  people  of  Messina  and  Sicily  are 
very  poor.  We  Americans  cannot  con- 
ceive the  depths  to  which  they  have 
fallen.  Nearly  ninety  per  cent  cannot 
read  or  write.  They  are  often  designated 
by  the  immigration  officers  as  “un- 
desirable.” 

Yet  these  people  have  seen  “the  moneyed 
American”  and  have  heard  of  “the  land 
flowing  with  silver  and  gold.”  Many  of 
the  survivors  of  the  awful  catastrophe  will 
find  their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  seeking 
homes  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  We 
are  interested  in  their  relief  now,  and  it 
is  well ; but  we  should  be  interested  in 
their  future  education  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

We  cannot  avoid  responsibility  for 
them.  In  their  present  need  we  have 
recognized  their  claim  on  us,  based  on  cur 
common  humanity.  So  our  gifts  have 
gone  to  their  relief.  But  their  need  for 
all  the  future  is  just  as  real,  if  not  so 
urgent,  as  their  need  in  these  days  of 
homelessness  and  sorrow. 

Our  Methodist  Church  has  a great  work 
in  Italy,  a work  that  will  rid  the  people 
of  southern  Italy,  not  from  Roman 
Catholicism,  but  from  the  superstition 
that  holds  them  down  in  the  dirt.  This 
work,  following  the  true  Methodist  spirit, 
has  expanded,  and  we  had  a few  con- 
gregations in  Sicily  before  the  earthquake. 
No  people  are  in  need  of  the  gospel  more 
than  the  Sicilians.  Let  all  Methodists  at 
home  stand  by  our  brave  workers  over 
there  until  Jesus  shall  be  known  and  loved 
throughout  “la  bella  Italia.” 

Latonia,  Ky. 


Villas  and  Vineyards  back  of  Messina 


A New  Herald  Program 

HP  WO  pages  in  (Iiis  nuniber  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  our  subscribers. 
They  are  pages.  22  and  23.  On  the  first 
an  announcement , is  made  concerning  the 
change  of  the  subscription  price  of  The 
I-Ierald.  And  on  the  other  we  give  a 
partial  program  of  the  paper  for  this 
year. 

When  Ti-ie  Herald  was  established  in 
1S90  Hie  subscription  rates  were  fixed  at 
•$1.50  for  single  subscriptions,  $1.25  in 
clubs  of  five,  $1.00  in  clubs  of  ten,  and 
80  cents  in  clubs  of  twenty-five.  The  next 
year,  when  the  paper  had  less  than 
forty-five  thousand  subscribers,  the  rates 
were  changed  to  $1.00  for  single  sub- 
scriptions, and  SO  cents  in  clubs  or 
twenty-five.  This  schedule  continued 
until  about  three  years  ago,  when  the  club 
rate  was  discarded. 

We  have  come  now  to  a time  when  it 
seems  wise  and  necessary  to  make  an- 
other change.  The  cost  of  production  has 
increased  amazingly  during  the  last  few 
years.  This  has  cut  down  the  profits  very 
seriously.  It  is  no  secret  that  it  costs 
about  $1.10  to  produce  the  paper,  although 
it  is  sold  to  its  subscribers  at  $1.00.  This 
makes  the  paper  dependent  entirely  upon 
its  advertising  patronage  for  its  profits. 

The  Publishing  Agents  have  had  the 
preposition  of  changing  the  subscription 
price  under  consideration  for  some  time. 
They  have  finally  fixed  the  price  at  $1.25 
for  single  subscriptions,  and  have  ar- 
ranged a series  of  club  rates,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  announcement  on  page  22. 

In  connection  with  this  change  in  the 
price  the  Editor  announces  a program  for 
the  year  that  ought  to  win  the  support 
of  nil  present  subscribers,  and  bring  in 
many  new  names. 

Ti-ie  Herald  is  the  organ  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League.  It  is  also  the  organ  of 
all  the  young  people  of  the  Church.  It 
aims  to  minister  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  young  life  of  our  Church.  While  it 
will  continue  to  give  a prominent  place  to 
the  work  of  the  Epworth  League,  it  will 
also  seek  to  furnish  to  the  young  folks, 
irrespective  of  their  associational  rela- 
tions, reading  that  will  instruct,  enter- 
tain, inspire,  and  edify  them.  Our  plans 
are  ambitious.  But  they  are  fitted  to  the 
needs  of  our  young  people. 

The  campaign  for  new  subscribers 
should  begin  at  once.  'Pile  new  price  be- 
comes effective  on  April  1.  Thai  gives 
you  two  months  at  the  present  rale. 
Will  you  not  cooperate  with  us  to  swell 
I lie  subscription  list  V It  can  be  done 
easily  enough.  A systematic  campaign 
In  your  chapter  and  Church  will  bear 
fruit.  The  Publishers  will  send  sample 


copies  on,  request.  Use  (hese  freely.  Let 
the  president  and  fourth  vice-president 
get  together  on  the  enterprise.  “A  club 
in  (‘very  chapter"  should  he  the  watch  cry. 
Let  the  good  work  begin  now,  and  keep 
it  up  until  The  Herald  is  found  in  every 
home  represented  in  your  chapter. 

Write  us  freely  about  this  matter  of 
pushing  the  paper.  We  may  lie  able  to 
help  you  with  practical  suggestions.  Re- 
member that  The  Herald  is  your  paper, 
and  that  you  are  responsible  to  some 
extent  for  its  success. 

The  present  price  lasts  until  April  1. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  it  now?  Push 
the  canvass  vigorously — on  the  new  basis 
or  the  old.  And  let  us  have  larger  lists 
than  ever  from  your  Church  and  chapter. 

GOD  IN  THE  LIFE 

LIFE  is  a good  deal  of  a complication 
to  some  people.  They  do  not  under- 
stand it.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  try 
to  solve  the  problem  in  the  wrong  way. 
This  hint  from  Henry  Drummond  may 
help  to  a solution:  "Sooner  or  later  we 

find  out  that  life  is  not  a holiday,  but 
a discipline.  Earlier  or  later  we  all  dis- 
cover that  the  world  is  not  a playground : 
it  is  quite  clear  that  God  means  it  for  a 
school.  The  moment  we  forget  that,  the 
puzzle  of  life  begins." 

How  often  we  hear  it  said  of  some  man 
who  braved  danger  that  "he  took  his  life 
in  his  own  hands.”  Well,  that  will  do 
when  a great  deed  needs  to  be  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  But  it  is 
perilous  business  to  take  your  life  in  your 
own  hands  when  it  means  shutting  God 
out  of  your  life.  The  trouble  with  many 
lives  is  that  there  is  too  little  conscious- 
ness of  God  in  them.  The  life  that  is 
harmonious  with  the  will  of  God  is  sure 
to  he  lived  out  for  the  glory  of  God.  And 
when  a life  is  measured  by  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  God  there  cannot  be  very 
much  complication  about  it.  For  the  one 
who  lives  in  that  relation  to  God  believes 
at  least  two  things:  That  all  things  work 
together  for  his  good,  and  that  God  works 
in  and  through  him  of  his  good  pleasure. 
And  he  is  content. 

THE  LIVEST  LIVE  WIRE 

A FEW  weeks  ago  there  was  a change 
of  governors  in  Indiana.  That 
courageous  administrator,  clear- visioned 
statesman,  and  ardent  patriot,  .T.  Frank 
llanly,  retired  from  office,  after  four 
years  of  distinguished  sendee. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Gov- 
ernor Hanly’s  administration  is  ills 
undeviating  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
temperance.  The  liquor  traffic  was  his 
main  point  of  attack.  Because  of  his  per- 
sistent hostility  the  frightful  (raffle  has 
been  put  in  chains,  and  stands  a fair 
chance  to  be  suppressed  in  Indiana. 

The  fortunes  of  politics  put  the  party 
of  Governor  llanly  out  of  control  at  the 
last  election.  If  is  not  necessary  to  go 
into  the  reasons  for  this.  But  the  change 
seems  to  have  brought  joy  to  the  hearts 
of  I In-  liquor  cohorts. 

The  retiring  governor  fired  the  last 


shol  in  his  official  locker  in  his  last:  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature.  In  this  docu- 
ment he  said: 

1 am  aware  there  are  some  who  have 
already  celebrated  the  county  option  law’s 
repeal,  but  I beg  to  remind  all  lho.se  who 
contemplate  its  repeal  that  it  is  the  livest 
wire  in  the  political  machinery  of  Ibis  com- 
monwealth and  is  charged  with  enough  elec- 
tricity to  kill  the  party  that  repeals  it. 

The  time  is  here  when  no  political  party 
can  afford  to  stand  up  as  the  champion 
of  the  saloon.  And  nobody  knows  tills 
better  than  the  politician  and  the  saloon- 
ist.  The  step  taken  by  the  special  session 
of  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  in  passing 
a county  option  bill  was  a step  forward. 
The  decent  people  of  Indiana  look  upon 
it  as  such.  Already  several  counties  have 
voted  the  saloon  out,  and  if  the  bill  is  not 
repealed  many  other  counties  will  go  dry. 
Indiana  has  a chance  to  redeem  itself,  and 
the  people  .will  not  forget  or  forgive  those 
who  take  that  chance  from  them. 

A VALUABLE  ASSET 

NO  Christian  has  a right  to  be 
gloomy.  Cheerfulness  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  and  highest  privileges  of 
him  who  follows  Jesus  Christ.  There 
were  times,  no  doubt,  when  the  weight 
of  the  world’s  woe  rested  heavily  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  but  his  presence 
always  brought  joy  and  refreshment  of 
heart  to  those  who  believed  on  his  name. 
Everyone  has  his  load  to  carry.  That  is 
a part  of  the  natural  order.  But  the 
load  can  be  carried  with  joy  in  the 
heart,  and  with  a song  on  the  lips. 

The  source  of  cheerfulness  is  in  one’s 
own  heart.  There  are  sunny  folks  where 
the  sun  seldom  shines,  and  gloomy  spirits 
where  the  sun  always  shines.  It  is  not 
a matter  of  external  conditions.  Rut  of 
inward.  If  there  is  joy  in  the  heart  it 
will  burst  forth  in  the  life. 

What  a pitiful  spectacle  some  people 
make  of  themselves  in  their  frantic  quesl 
for  manufactured  cheerfulness.  The  joy 
that  gives  satisfaction  to  the  heart,  and 
peace  to  the  spirit  is  not  machine  made. 
Walk  the  streets  of  a large  city  in  the 
evening.  The  million  electric  lamps  try 
in  vain  to  turn  night  into  day  for  the 
pleasure  of  those  whose  hearts  are  heavy. 
They  must  be  cheered  up.  And  money  is 
spent  without  stint  to  stimulate  the 
nerves  and  deceive  the  hearts  and  minds 
into  forgetfulness.  When  the  lights  are 
out,  darkness  wraps  itself  around  the 
soul  again.  Somebody  has  described  the 
liquor  traffic  as  “the  national  effort  to  he 
cheerful.”  But  what  a wretched  failure 
it  is  as  a giver  of  contentment.  And  the 
theater  is  in  the  same  class.  Some  peo- 
ple go  to  it  to  drive  dull  care  away. 
Others  go  to  exhibit  their  clothes.  Others 
again  use  the  theater  to  cancel  social 
obligations.  But  as  an  agency  for  cheer- 
fulness and  contentment  the  theater  is  a 
first-class  failure. 

Where  is  the  way  to  happiness,  then? 
Is  there  no  pleasure  for  the  Christian? 
Plenty  of  it.  But  pleasure  that  has 
boon  stooped  in  iniquity  can  never  give 
contentment  to  any  true  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  way  to  happiness  for  the 
Christian  lies  In  doing  the  will  of  the 
Master — and  doing  it  In  all  things.  'I'hls 
does  not  mean  that  he  must  hide  himself 
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in  a corner;  wrap  himself  in  the  garb  of 
gloom;  drive  the  smiles  from  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  joy  from  his  heart. 

The  Christian  should  he  the  most  con- 
tented of  mortals.  II is  companionship 
with  Jesus  Christ  should  protect  him 
from  evil,  and  till  Ids  soul  with  delight. 
There  can  he  no  darkness  about  one  who 
walks  with  him  who  is  (in'  Light  of  the 
World.  It  Is  not  mere  rhetoric  to  speak 
of  being  “happy  in  Jesus."  It  is  a 
blessed  fact  of  Christian  experience,  as 
many  a man  and  woman  can  testify. 
While  in  the  doing  of  Christlike  service 
comes  a spiritual  joy  that  makes  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Christian  one  of  sweet 
contentment  and  radiant  cheerfulness. 

OUR  WORK  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN 

IX  this  number  of  The  Epworth  Her- 
ald we  are  giving  several  pages  of 
space  to  a representation  of  the  work  of 
the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  And  we  do 
it  with  great  pleasure.  For  this  work 
needs  to  he  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Church  with  emphasis  at  this  time. 

The  service  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  ren- 
dering to  the  nation  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. This  fact  is  not  sufficiently 
recognized.  The  work  of  the  Society  has 
been  carried  on  without  much  blowing  of 
trumpets,  but  year  after  year  it  has  ex- 
tended, and  increased  in  efficiency.  The 
graduates  of  the  schools  of  the  Society 
are  among  the  foremost  men  and  women 
of  the  negro  race  in  this  country.  For 
strength  of  character  and  individual  con- 
tributions in  useful  endeavor  they  cannot 
he  excelled  by  the  graduates  of  any  simi- 
lar institutions  in  the  land.  They  can  be 
found  in  the  front  ranks  as  ministers, 
teachers,  physicians,  merchants,  journal- 
ists, and  as  representatives  of  the  various 
industries. 

There  are  some  larger  schools  in  the 
South,  than  those  of  the  Freedmen’s  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
■Church ; but  none  where  better  results 
are  obtained  for  every  dollar  invested. 
Is  there  a school  in  the  South  that  is 
producing  as  much  out  of  so  meager  an 
investment  as  is  Claflin  University  at 
Orangeburg,  S.  C.?  It  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a better  training  school  for  colored 
ministers  in  the  South  than  Gammon 
Theological  Seminary  at  Atlanta.  The 
department  of  agriculture  recently  estab- 
lished at  Clark  University  in  Atlanta  has 
the  promise  of  great  things  in  it.  The 
Meharry  Medical  School  at  Nashville 
sends  out  every  year  over  a hundred 
strong  men  who  are  rendering  conspicuous 
service  for  the  negro,  not  only  in  caring 
for  his  body  and  providing  better  sanitary 
conditions  for  him,  but  in  furnishing  in- 
spiration toward  the  realization  of  the 
ideals  that  make  for  better  civilization. 
The  various  institutions  for  girls,  and 
those  that  have  girls’  departments,  are 
giving  training  of  heart,  head,  and  hand 
to  thousands  of  young  women  who  are  to 
be  of  tine  service  in  helping  the  race  to 
which  they  belong  to  higher  achievements 
in  all  the  essentials  of  race  dignity, 
power,  and  usefulness. 

The  schools  under  the  care  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Society  represent  what 
one  Church  is  doing  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  involved  in  human  bet- 
terment. That  Church  and  that  society 
are  certainly  deserving  of  the  generous 
and  spontaneous  approval  of  all  who  love 
their  fellow  men. 

And  here  is  a practical  suggestion  for 
the  young  people  of  the  Epworth  League; 
Make  a careful  study  of  this  work.  Why 
not  set  apart  an  evening  when  the  work 


of  our  Church  for  (he  negro  may  lie  pre- 
sented and  reviewed?  II  is  necessary  lo 
do  Ibis  in  order  lo  know  what  we  are 
doltjg  In  (Ids  field.  The  office  of  I In' 
society  at  Cincinnati  will  he  glad  to  fur- 
nish information.  This  number  of  The 

“THE  FIRST 

THE  most  conspicuous  figure  in  our 
national  history  since  the  days  of 
George  Washington  is  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  And  that  figure  assumes  larger 
proportions  as  it  recedes  in  the  distance 
of  time.  A great  cathedral  seems  dwarfed 
by  the  buildings  about  it  when  one  looks 
upon  it  at  close  range,  but  from  a dis- 
tance the  cathedral  looms  mightily  and 
dwarfs  everything  in  its  vicinity.  So  it 
is  with  Lincoln.  He  towers  above  every 
other  human  structure  of  his  time,  lie  is 
the  one  outstanding  peak  of  his  period. 

Of  course  his  greatness  was  dependent 
in  a large  measure  upon  his-  relation  to 
events.  He  had  the  chance  for  immor- 
tality such  as  no  other  man  in  our  history 
has  had.  But  he  was  equal  to  that  chance. 
Other  men  had  had  opportunities  for 
great  service,  but  their  names  are  not 
illustrious  simply  because  they  failed  to 
measure  up  to  their  chances.  They  would 
not  pay  the  price.  They  were  obedient  to 
the  spirit  of  self-interest  rather  than  to 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  Lincoln  threw 
himself  and  everything  lie  had  of  ability, 
energy,  devotion,  ambition,  courage,  wis- 
dom, knowledge,  patriotism  into  the 
balances.  He  was  willing  to  put  himself 
upon  the  country’s  altar.  And  he  did. 
When  he  called  for  volunteers  he  was 
the  first  to  answer  the  call.  Like  that  of 
Abou  Ben  Adhem,  his  name  “led  all  the 
rest.” 

The  task  set  before  Lincoln  by  the 
God  of  nations  was  colossal ; but  God 
picked  out  a colossal  man  to  perform  it 
— colossal  in  heart,  in  mind,  and  in  soul. 

Men  marveled  at  the  strange  selection. 
There  were  many  men  in  the  front  rank 
of  our  national  affairs  who  were  better 
known,  had  greater  dignity  of  personal 
appearance,  greater  gifts  of  eloquence, 
greater  experience  in  governmental  mat- 
ters, in  the  handling  of  armies  and  navies, 
and  in  conducting  negotiations  with 
world  powers.  Why  should  this  man  from 
the  prairies  be  chosen  to  direct  the  destiny 
of  the  nation  at  the  most  critical  period 
in  its  history?  He  had  no  lineage  of 
which  he  could  boast.  The  son  of  ob- 
scurity and  poverty,  he  had  no  learning 
furnished  by  college  or  university ; un- 
skilled in  those  nice  amenities  that  are 
supposed  to  be  a part  of  the  culture  of 
refined  society,  he  loved  to  mingle  with 
“the  common  people.”  He  was  homely 
and  uncouth  in  personal  appearance  and 
manner,  wearing  by  preference  garments 
that  never  fitted  him,  and  caring  nothing 
for  those  adornments  that  seem  to  many 
to  be  of  primary  importance  as  indica- 
tive of  the  gentleman.  He  was  “a  man 
or  infinite  jest,”  and  yet,  without  any 
irreverence  it  must  be  said  also,  he  was 
“a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief.” 

When  Lincoln  went  to  Washington  to 
take  his  place  on  the  bridge  of  the  ship 
of  state  there  were  many  who  shook  their 
heads,  and,  taking  counsel  of  their  fears 
and  prejudices,  declared  that  the  country 
was  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and  that 
this  strange  man  from  the  prairies  not 
only  could  not  rescue  it,  but  would  be 
the  means  of  pushing  it  over  to  disaster 
and  destruction. 

But  God  chose  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
lie  made  no  mistake.  God  knew  his  man, 


Herald  can  he  used  lo  advantage.  The 
pastor  can  he  invited  to  tell  the  fasci- 
nating story.  Suitable  songs  can  lie  sung, 
and  so  on.  In  (tie  hands  of  an  enterpris- 
ing committee  a program  of  great  interest 
and  value  can  easily  be  prepared.  Do  it  1 

AMERICAN” 

and  his  man  knew  God.  And  during  all 
the  hard  days  of  the  fearful  strain  of 
the  Civil  War  the  man  kept  close  to  God, 
and  God  kept  close  to  the  man. 

What  mattered  it  that  he  was  not 
handsome,  that  he  wore  ill-tilling  clothes, 
that  he  was  always  ready  with  a jest,  that 
he  did  not  shine  in  the  drawing  room, 
that  he  delighted  to  associate  with  the 
“common  people,”  that  he  was  not  a man 
gifted  in  mere  elocution,  that  he  had  not 
had  the  advantages  of  collegiate  training, 
that  he  was  not  of  boasted  lineage?  He 
was  the  man  to  meet  the  crisis.  And  he 
met  it  like  a man.  When  he  lay  dead, 
his  secretary  of  war,  standing  by  his  bed- 
side, said  to  the  stricken  and  sorrowing 
company;  “Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages.”  He  did  his  work,  and  did  it  well. 
He  was  exalted  by  the  will  of  the  people 
to  the  highest  office,  but  he  lifted  the 
nation  out  of  the  disintegration  into 
which  it  was  falling,  and  saved  it  from 
destruction. 

His  fame  is  secure.  His  death  was  the 
greatest  calamity  that  has  come  upon  the 
American  people.  Had  he  lived  to  com- 
plete his  term  of  office,  and  to  have  had 
a part  in  forming  the  political  policies 
of  the  nation,  we  would  have  been  saved 
from  the  confusion,  the  rancor,  the  hatred, 
the  disaster  of  the  reconstruction  period. 
Under  the  benign  influence  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all,  the  estranged  people  of  the  South 
would  have  been  drawn  into  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  the  North  and 
of  the  West,  and  in  a spirit  of  loyal  devo- 
tion to  a new  and  loftier  Americanism 
they  would  in  a short  time  have  come  into 
hearty  cooperation  for  the  higher  ad- 
vancement of  the  republic.  The  black  and 
bitter  years  that  followed  the  death  of 
Lincoln  are  a part  of  the  price  the 
country  was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  loss 
of  its  Greatheart. 

In  these  days  of  celebration  and  com- 
memoration it  is  well  for  the  people  to 
study  carefully  the  life  and  career  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  worth  while  to 
discover  the  springs  of  his  inspiration  and 
to  drink  deep  of  their  refreshing  and  in- 
vigorating waters.  It  will  pay  to  review 
with  an  intelligent  and  impartial  mind 
the  high  services  he  gave  to  the  republic, 
and  out  of  that  investigation  to  renew 
and  deepen  our  purposes  of  patriotic  devo- 
tion. 

Lincoln  gained  immortality.  He  will 
never  die  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
In  all  time  and  in  all  the  world  his  name 
will  stand  for  freedom.  The  unexampled 
greatness  of  his  character  will  lie  as  a 
mighty  magnet  to  lift  men  to  higher  and 
better  things.  His  patience,  his  kindness, 
liis  tenderness  will  continue  to  give  luster 
to  the  strength  and  nobility  of  his 
character.  II is  wisdom  in  counsel,  his 

genius  as  a leader  of  men,  his  foresight 
in  statesmanship,  his  unstained  integrity, 
his  clear  and  lofty  faith  in  God,  iiis  sac- 
rifice of  every  personal  power,  talent, 
energy,  possession  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
- — these  and  many  other  factors  that  go 
into  the  making  of  his  character  and  that 
describe  the  nature  of  his  splendid  serv- 
ices, stamp  him  without  the  slightest 
question  as  “the  first  American.” 
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The  EpWorth  Herald,  after  April  1,  Will 
be  $1.25  a Year  in  single  subscriptions 

BUT  IN  CLUBS  YOU  CAN  GET  IT  FOR  MUCH  LESS 

OUR  Fourth  Vice-President  can  secure  the  paper  for  the  members  of  your 
, Chapter  at  the  lower  prices,  and  we  will  pay  the  Fourth  Vice-President  for 
doing  it.  That  means  more  for  the  same  money  to  subscribers  and  club 
raisers  and  it  means  more  subscribers  for  The  Herald.  And  we 
would  rather  have  more  subscribers  at  the  lower  rates  than  fewer  subscribers 
at  the  higher  rates.  ^ Read  every  offer  on  this  page.  Remember  that  the 
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rewards  offered  to  the  Fourth  Vice-President,  or  to  the  agent  appointed  by  that 
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Anything  published  by  the  Book  Concern  may  be  selected  up  to  the  amount  earned. 

<ITHE  Ef worth  HERALD  is  going  to  be  a better,  brighter,  more  indispensable 
paper  than  ever.  It  is  seeking  the  League  folks  who  do  not  now  read  it,  not  only  to 
get  them  as  subscribers,  but  to  give  them  the  biggest  value  that  was  ever  offered  to 
Epworthians.  For  proof  of  that,  read  the  Program  for  a Year  on  the  opposite  page. 

§ Thousands  of  Epworthians  have  never  taken  The  HERALD.  They  have  no  excuse 
for  continuing  to  do  without  it.  If  just  ten  in  a Chapter  will  take  it  they  can  get  it  at 
the  club  price.  And  what  League  Chapter  in  Methodism  cannot  muster  ten  subscribers? 

<1  The  slogan  of  the  new  campaign  is — A CLUB  IN  EVERY  CHAPTER!  If 
there  is  no  club  in  your  Chapter  now,  you  will  find  that  it  is  easy  to  get  one. 
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“Wlmt  enn  ho  say?"  “No  matter:  what 
•can  he  »/o /”  The  world  is  not  only  un- 
helped by  the  fruitless  Christian;  il  de- 
spises him  and  counts  him  a cheat  and  a 
fraud.  lint  the  Christian  indeed,  being  a 
Christian  in  deed,  is  known  and  respected, 
even  by  those  who  reject  his  message. 

The  (/rent  deed  that  proves  the  Christian 
is  the  irinninff  of  others  to  Christ.  To  that 
all  Christian  virtues  and  graces  bend.  For 
that  all  Christian  talents  and  powers  are 
given.  In  this  day,  just  as  much  as  in 
the  first  days  of  Christianity,  the  great  de- 
sire of  Jesus  Christ  is  that  more  people 
shall  accept  his  offer  of  life,  and  abide  in 
him.  We  need  not  say  that  other  things 
are  unimportant,  for  all  the  elements  that 
make  a Christian  strong  and  holy  are  de- 
veloped by  the  winning  of  souls.  And,  to 
look  at  it  from  the  other  side,  all  true  de- 
velopment of  Christian  graces  makes  the 
•Christian  a more  persistent  and  successful 
evangelist. 


The  Varieties  of  Fruit-Bearing 

[Let  the  Leader  assign  the  illustrative 
material  here  given  to  seven  or  eight  mem- 
bers. asking  each  to  give  in  his  own  words 
the  idea  contained  in  the  paragraph  as- 
signed him.] 

In  the  Church  there  have  been  many 
disciples,  from  Paul  to  William  Booth,  but 
they  have  all  borne  fruit  for  .Tesus  Christ. 

There  have  been  prophets  in  plenty,  from 
Tsaiah  to  the  newest  circuit  rider  of  the 
fall  conferences,  but  every  one  has  had  the 
same  message,  proclaiming  the  Christ  of 
God  as  the  Saviour  of  men. 

There  have  been  teachers  always,  from 
Timothy  to  Thomas  Arnold,  but  their  teach- 
ing has  not  been  changed  in  essence — that 
to  know  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  life  eternal. 

The  Church  has  had  always  its  workers 
of  signs,  who  have  wrought  miracles  in 
men's  lives — Peter,  and  Francis  of  Assisi, 
and  Jerry  McAuley — but  they  have  all  de- 
clared that  their  deeds  were  done  in  the 
name  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  have  been  ministries  of  healing  al- 
ways ; some  lame  man  ever  finds  at  the 
Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Church  of  life,  in 
Jerusalem  or  Philadelphia  or  Chicago,  new 
strength  and  vigor,  and  Christ  is  glorified 
in  it  all. 

“Helps”  of  infinite  variety  crowd  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  always 
they  are  marked  as  “in  his  name.” 

Governments  have  been  administered  in 
the  Christian  spirit — not  all  that  bear  the 
Christian  name,  alas ! — but  the  Gladstones 
who  put  Christ’s  ideals  into  statesmanship 
acknowledge  him  gladly  as  inspirer  of  all 
their  service. 

So  the  life  of  Christ  the  Vine  is  in  all 
•diversities  and  all  gifts.  Everyone  can  exalt 
Christ  with  the  gift  that  is  in  him.  Every- 
one can  be  fellow  worker  with  Christ  to 
the  extent  of  the  talent  God  has  trusted  to 
him  for  this  very  purpose.  And  so,  shar- 
ing and  working,  everyone  can  belong  to 
that  noblest  and  sweetest  of  all  fellowships 
— file  fellowship  of  those  who,  abiding  in 
Christ,  serve  the  world’s  need  after  the 
fashion  of  their  Master ! 


Hints  that  May  Lead  to  Testimony 

[Think  over  these  hints,  and  give,  in 
your  own  words,  the  testimony  which  they 
may  have  suggested  to  you.] 

When  a locomotive  is  used  for  anything 
other  than  what  it  was  built  for  it  is  a 
failure.  Its  place  is  on  a railway  track. 
Its  work  is  the  pulling  of  heavy  loads. 
Anywhere  else  and  at  any  other  work  it 
would  be  a useless  heap  of  iron.  The  man 
who  refuses  God’s  call,  even  though  it 
men  ns  hard  service,  is  out  of  his  place  in 
life,  and  in  the  way  of  others.  “Men 


Like 

Legal  Tender 

A package  of  Uneeda  Biscuit  is  always 
a fair  exchange  for  its  cost,  because 
Uneeda  Biscuit  are  the  best  of  all  soda 
crackers.  They  are  not  expensive;  on 
the  contrary,  Uneeda  Biscuit  is  one  of 
the  least  expensive  of  foods.  There  is 
no  waste.  There  is  most  nourishment. 
Always  fresh  and  crisp.  Never  stale. 
No  broken  crackers.  Always  whole 
and  inviting.  There  can  be  no  better 
soda  crackers  than 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  -COMPANY 
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risk.  You  save  all  dealers’ profits.  We  pay  the  freight. 
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gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire, 
and  they  are  burned.” 

We  cannot  abide  in  Christ  without  help- 
ing man.  The  field  of  every  divine  calling, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  is  “this  pres- 
ent world.”  I am  my  brother’s  keeper.  I 
must  know  that,  or  I do  not  know  my 
work  and  my  place  in  the  world.  God  is 
not  seeking  worshipers  who  will  do  nothing 
else  but  worship  him.  He  is  seeking  wor- 
shipers who  will  prove  their  praise  by 
works  in  behalf  of  their  fellows. 

There  may  be  other  ways  of  glorifying 
God  in  the  world  to  come,  but  there  is  only 
one  way  in  this  world — the  work  of  bring- 
ing all  men  into  the  family  of  God.  All 
Christian  service,  of  whatever  form,  must 


have  that  as  its  great  purpose.  There  is 
no  service,  otherwise,  nor  any  worship, 
either. 

The  true  apostolic  succession  makes  of 
the  branch  a starter  of  new  branches,  of 
the  saved  a saviour.  It  would  he  bad 
enough  if  priestly  selfishness  or  Levitical 
fear  of  contagion  should  cause  the  death  of 
the  despoiled  and  stricken  man  on  the  Jeri- 
cho road.  It  is  worse,  as  to  results,  though 
not  as  to  the  wickedness  of  the  deed,  when 
we  remember  that  our  refusal  to  abide  in 
Christ  may  have  infinite  results.  Break 
the  bond  that  held  John  Knox  to  God,  or 
John  Wesley,  or  William  Booth,  or  Charles 
Spurgeon,  and  then  count  the  loss  to  God's 
kingdom  ! 


The  Boy  Lincoln By  J.  L.  Harbour 


NO  centennial  of  recent:  years  1ms  lmd 
a greater  significance  Ilian  the  forth- 
coming centennial  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  mail  whose  memory  is  pre- 

cious to  every  true  American.  In  some 
respects  ho  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  our  country  has  ever  produced,  and 
every  American  boy  should  be  familiar  with 
his  life  and  work.  We  have  no  better 

example  of  how  it  is  possible  for  a boy  in 
our  country  to  overcome  every  handicap  that 
extreme  poverty  and  the  lack  of  education 
can  impose,  and  rise  to  the  highest  place 
in  the  esteem  of  the  American  people.  Lin- 
coln did  this  and  the  way  in  which  he  did 

it  should  be  a source  of  the  greatest  in- 

spiration to  the  youth  of  to-day. 

It  is  a simple  story,  this  story  of  the 
boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  simple 
that  one  of  our  American  poets  has  written 
of  it : 

“O,  simple  as  the  rhymes  that  tell 
The  simplest  tale  of  youth, 

Or  simple  as  a miracle 

Beside  the  simplest  truth — 

So  simple  seems  the  views  we  share 
With  our  immortals  sheer 
From  glory  looking  down  to  where 
They  were  as  children  here. 

“Or  thus  we  know,  nor  doubt  it  not, 

The  boy  he  must  have  been 
Whose  budding  heart  bloomed  with  the 
thought 

All  men  are  kith  and  kin — 

With  lovelight  in  his  eyes  and  shade 
Of  prescient  tears — because 
Only  of  such  a boy  were  made 
The  loving  man  he  was.” 

This  “loving  man”  could  trace  his 
American  ancestry  back  to  the  year  1635, 
or  thereabouts,  when  the  first  men  of  the 
name  of  Lincoln  came  to  America.  They 
settled  in  the  town  of  Hingham,  a 
short  distance  from  Boston.  There 
were  three  brothers  named  Daniel, 
Samuel,  and  Thomas  Lincoln.  Sam- 
uel Lincoln  was  the  ancestor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  When  one  reads 
of  Lincoln’s  ancestry  in  America  one 
finds  that  there  were  many  good  men 
and  true  among  them  and  that  he 
had  the  blood  of  patriots  in  his  veins. 

Poor  and  obscure  though  his  father 
was,  he  was  well  bom  so  far  as  his 
ancestors  were  concerned.  Some  of 
them  had  been  noted  for  their  wealth 
as  well  as  for  their  sterling  traits  of 
character.  There  is  not  space  in 
such  a brief  article  as  this  must  be 
to  give  an  extended  account  of  how 
the  descendants  of  Samuel  Lincoln 
of  TIingham  multiplied  until  there 
camp  into  the  world  Thomas,  the 
father  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
name  of  the  father  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln was  also  Abraham,  and  the  Lin- 
coln whose  memory  is  so  revered  by 
the  American  people  was  named  for 
his  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
Kentucky  in  the  year  1788.  The  boy 
Thomas  was  a lad  of  ton  years  when 
his  father  met  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  lliis  hoy  of  (en  years  had 
to  support  himself.  lie  worked  ofi 
farms  and  finally  been  me  a carpenter 
and  enbinel-maker.  When  lie  was 
Iwenly-five  years  old  he  bought  a 


farm  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  In 
the  year  180(1  Thomas  Lincoln  married 
a girl  named  Nancy  Hanks,  whose  ancestors 
had  come  to  America  from  England  in  the 
year  1(1!)!),  and  settled  in  Plymouth  in 
Massachusetts.  This  first  Mr.  Hanks  who 
came  to  America  was  named  Benjamin  and 
he  had  eleven  children,  one  of  whom  was 
the  ancestor  of  Nancy  Hanks,  whom  Thomas 
Lincoln  married  at  the  home  of  Richard 
Berry  near  the  town  of  Beechland  in  Wash- 
ington County,  Kentucky. 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  young  wife  went 
to  Elizabethtown,  Ivy.,  to  live  and  here 
their  home  was  the  log  cabin  with  which 
most  young  married  couples  were  satisfied 
iu  those  days.  Few  people  had  better 
homes  than  the  log  cabin  afforded,  and  the 
churches  and  the  few  schoolhouses  there 
were,  were  also  made  of  logs.  Most  of  them 
were  so  open  that  there  was  never  any  lack 
of  fresh  air.  The  first  child  born  to  the 
young  couple  was  a girl  named  Elizabeth. 
Soon  after  her  birth  her  parents  moved  to 
a farm  in  what  is  now  La  Rue  County  in 
Kentucky.  The  farm  was  three  miles  from 
the  town  of  Hodgensville  and  fourteen  miles 
from  Lincoln’s  old  home  in  Elizabethtown. 
It  was  on  this  farm  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  the  twelfth  of 
February  in  the  year  1809.  The  little  new- 
comer could  hardly  have  been  born  into  a 
humbler  home,  for  it  was  a very  crude  log 
cabin  of  but  one  room,  one  small  window, 
and  one  door.  And  yet  it  was  not  such  a 
poor  home  as  some  writers  have  made  it 
appear.  One  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
life  of  Lincoln  was  a man  named  Graham, 
who  declared  that  many  of  the  stories  re- 
garding the  early  home  of  Lincoln  were  ex- 


aggerations. "It  is  all  stuff  about  Tom 
Lincoln  keeping  his  wife  in  an  open  shed 
all  winter,”  Mr.  Graham  has  said  with  a 
good  deal  of  emphasis.  “The  Lincolns  had 
a cow  and  a calf,  milk  and  butter,  a good 
feather-bed — for  1 have  slept  on  it.  They 
had  homowoven  ‘kiverlids,’  big  and  little 
pots,  a loom,  and  a wheel.  Tom  Lincoln 
was  a man  who  took  care  of  his  wife.” 

It  is  certain  that  little  Abe  Lincoln  had 
all  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  “simple  life,”  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  a man  of  his  temperament  was  never 
given  to  melancholy  because  of  his  humble 
environment.  He  was  four  years  old  when 
lie  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  a “family  move,” 
for  his  father  moved  to  a farm  fifteen  miles 
from  the  farm  on  which  Lincoln  had  been 
horn.  Abraham  Lincoln  now  began  to  at- 
tend school,  or  what  passed  for  a school, 
although  the  boys  of  our  day  would  hardly 
think  it  worthy  of  the  name,  and  muscle  was 
as  necessary  as  “book-larnin’  ” if  a teacher 
would  succeed  with  a school.  The  first 
teacher  of  Lincoln  was  a man  named  Zach- 
ariah  Riney,  and  the  second  teacher  was 
named  Caleb  Hazel.  Not  much  is  known 
of  either  of  these  men.  It  is  known,  how- 
ever, that  little  Abe  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
brightest  boys  of  his  years  in  the  school 
and  that  he  was  eager  to  learn.  The  famous 
picture  called  “The  Boy  Lincoln”  in  which 
he  appears  sitting  on  a crude  stool  in  his 
log-cabin  home  studying  by  the  light  of  the 
blaze  in  the  big,  rough  fireplace,  might  well 
have  been  painted  from  life.  Lincoln  had  a 
mother  who  was  very  ambitious  for  her 
boy,  and  she  took  great  pleasure  in  helping 
him  with  his  lessons. 

Lincoln  had  a vivid  recollection  of  this 
farm  on  which  his  early  life  was  spent,  and 
after  he  had  risen  to  the  high  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  he  said  of  it: 
“I  remember  that  old  home  very 
well.  Our  farm  was  composed  of 
thi’ee  fields.  It  lay  in  the  valley 
surrounded  by  high  hills  and  deep 
gorges.  Sometimes  when  there  came 
a big  rain  in  the  hills  the  water 
would  come  down  in  the  gorges  and 
spread  all  over  the  farm.  The  last 
thing  that  I remember  of  doing  there 
was  one  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
other  boys  planted  the  corn  in  what 
we  called  the  big  field — it  contained 
seven  acres — and  I dropped  the 
pumpkin  seed.  I dropped  two  seeds 
every  other  hill  and  every  other  row. 
The  next  Sunday  morning  there  came 
a big  rain  in  the  hills:  it  did  not 
rain  a drop  in  the  valley,  but  the 
water  coming  down  through  the 
gorges  washed  ground,  pumpkin  seed, 
and  all  clear  off  the  field.” 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  seven  years 
old  when  the  family  made  a second 
and  much  longer  move,  for  Thomas 
Lincoln  decided  to  move  “out  West,” 
to  Indiana.  It  was  going  pretty  far 
“out  West”  in  those  days  to  go  as 
far  as  Indiana,  and  to  the  boy  of 
seven  years  it  must  have  been  a 
great  event.  The  long  journey  was 
made  in  a wagon  and  the  new  home 
they  finally  reached  was  found  to  he 
such  a perfect  wilderness  that  the 
ax  had  to  he  used  before  space  could 
he  found  for  the  rude  little  “half- 
face  on  nip”  in  which  the  family 
found  shelter.  Young  us  he  was, 
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little  Abe  had  to  take 
an  ax  and  help  in  the 
clearing  of  a field  in 
which  corn  could  he 
planted.  In  time  n 
rough  log  cabin  took 
the  place  of  the  "half- 
face camp.'’ 
cabin  was 

that  it  was  without 
a window  and  there 
was  no  door  in  the 
door  frame.  It  had 
but  one  room  and  the 
floor  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than 
good  old  Mother 
Karth.  There  was  a 
little,  dark  loft  and 
here  the  future  Presi- 
dent of  the  United 
States  slept  on  a bed 
of  leaves.  lie  climbed 
up  to  his  little  nest  of 
leaves  by  means  of 
wooden  pegs  driven 
into  the  cabin  wall. 

I-Ie  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  “pick- 
ing and  choosing”  when  he  sat  down  to 
his  meals,  for  often  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  but  boiled  potatoes.  The  school 
children  often  had  nothing  but  baked 
potatoes  to  carry  with  them  for  their  din- 
ner when  they  went  to  school.  The  boy 
Lincoln’s  clothes  were  as  crude  as  were  his 
home  and  its  furnishings,  for  his  “Sunday 
best"  trousers  were  of  tanned  deerskin  and 
his  shoes  and  cap  were  also  made  of  the 
skins  of  wild  creatures  that  were  only  too 
numerous  around  that  little  home  in  the 
wilderness  in  which  a homely  and  woefully 
awkward  boy  was  growing  into  a strong  and 
vigorous  manhood  that  would  help  him  to 
face  the  mighty  responsibilities  that  were 
before  him  as  the  nation’s  leader. 

Forlorn  as  this  rude  home  was  it  must 
have  been  infinitely  more  desolate  when  the 
mother  of  Lincoln  died  in  the  year  1818, 
leaving  the  boy  of  nine  years  a happy  and 
lifelong  memory  of  her  devotion  to  her 
children.  The  loneliness  came  to  an  end 
when  Thomas  Lincoln  took  a trip  back 
to  Kentucky  and  returned  with  the  Widow 
Sally  Johnston  as  his  wife.  She  brought 
with  her  her  three  little  children,  a boy  and 
two  little  girls,  and  room  was  found  to 
stow  them  away  in  the  little  cabin  home. 
The  second  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  well  fitted  to 
be  the  wife  of  a pioneer  for  she  was  strong 
and  energetic,  and  ready  to  make  the  most 
and  the  best  of  the  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself.  She  was  a good  mother  to 
little  Abe  Lincoln  and  his  sister  and  the 
family  life  was  happy  and  harmonious.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  two  boys  ever  had  to  work 
harder  than  young  Abe  Lincoln  and  his 
step-brother,  John  Johnston,  had  to  work, 
but  it  was  the  lot  of  all  boys  who  lived  in 
that  new  country  to  work  and  they  did  not 
mind  it.  There  was  some  play  in  their  lives, 
and  the  country  afforded  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  swimming,  fishing,  and  hunting, 
and  Lincoln  was  excessively  fond  of  all  of 
these  diversions.  lie  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  boys  in  the  neighborhood  because  he 
was  unfailingly  good-natured  and  was  ever 
ready  with  his  laugh  and  his  joke.  He  en- 
tered heartily  into  all  of  the  simple  enjoy- 
ments of  the  community  and  was  sure  to  be 
found  at  the  spelling  and  singing  schools. 
Of  course  the  boy’s  actual  “schooling”  did 
not  amount  to  much,  and  the  teachers  in  the 
Indiana  of  that  day  were  poorly  fitted  for 
their  work.  Moreover,  not  much  store  was 
set  by  education,  and  the  boy  who  had 
learned  to  read  and  write  and  “cipher”  was 
thought  to  he  pretty  well  equipped  so  far 
ns  an  education  was  concerned.  ’The  boy 


Lincoln  read  all  of  the  few  books  he  could 
find  in  the  community,  and  such  books  as 
there  were  of  the  “solid”  kind.  He  bor- 
rowed a “Life  of  Washington”  from  a 
neighbor,  and  when  it  was  injured  by  get- 
ting wet,  Lincoln  worked  three  days  for  its 
owner  to  pay  for  it.  Lincoln  would  walk 
ten  miles  to  borrow  a book  to  read,  and  he 
early  formed  the  good  habit  of  memorizing 
the  best  things  from  some  of  the  books  he 
read,  and  he  also  copied  with  the  crude 
writing  materials  of  the  day,  good  things 
from  the  books  he  found  such  keen  delight 
in  reading.  Back  of  all  his  reading  was  the 
desire  and  the  determination  to  rise  to  a 
higher  and  broader  life  than  he  had  ever 
known,  and  his  own  mother  could  not  have 
sympathized  more  fully  with  this  ambition 
than  did  his  step-mother,  between  whom  and 
the  boy  there  soon  grew  a strong  bond  of 
sympathy  and  affection.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
in  every  way  as  kind  to  her  step-son  and 
his  sister  as  she  was  to  her  own  children, 
and  Lincoln  never  lost  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  her  praise  in  the  days  of  his 
greatness. 

Lincoln  was  seventeen  when  he  became  a 
ferryman  and  boatman  for  several  months 
at  the  mouth  of  Anderson  Creek  where  it 
unites  with  the  Ohio  River.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  experience  that  increased  his  desire 
to  himself  journey  into  new  lands  and  see 
new  scenes.  He  was  about  eighteen  when 
he  took  his  long  journey.  An  opportunity 
offered  for  him  to  go  to  New  Orleans  as  a 
boat-hand  on  a boat  taking  a load  of  pro- 
duce “down  South.”  Young  Lincoln  was 
paid  eight  dollars  a month,  and  was  given 
his  passage  home.  This  was  the  first  great 
experience  of  his  life.  It  enlarged  his  vision 
and  stimulated  his  eager  desire  to  see  more 
of  the  world  and  to  make  more  of  his  own 
life. 

Lincoln’s  boyhood  days  were  behind  him 
when  in  1.830  his  father  decided  to  move 
from  Indiana  to  Illinois.  Lincoln  was  now 
twenty-one  years  old,  a tall,  gaunt,  awkward 
and  undeniably  homely  young  fellow,  and 
yet  one  who  made  friends  everywhere  he 
went  and  with  a certain  “something”  about 
him  giving  outward  proof  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  no  ordinary  type  of  young  man. 
The  long  journey  “out  to  Illinoy,”  as  some 
called  it,  was  made  in  big,  lumbering,  slow- 
moving  wagons,  and  Lincoln  was  the  driver 
seated  on  the  high  seat  of  one  of  them.  The 
Lincoln  family  settled  in  Macon  County 
where  a log  cabin  was  built  and  a few  acres 
of  ground  fenced  for  the  raising  of  corn. 
Here  Abraham  Lincoln  added  to  his  tri- 
umphs as  a splitter  of  rails.  Soon  after  tin1 


family  became  settled 
A b p a h a in  Lincoln 
started  out  in  life  for 
himself,  lb'  was  now 
legally  free  to  do  so 
and  he  had  surely 
earned  the  right  to  do 
so  for  lie  had  been  a 
good  son  to  his  father 
and  had  worked  faith- 
fully for  him.  lie  be- 
gan life  for  himself 
penniless.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  fathers  to 
start  their  sons  out  in 
life  with  at  least  one 
clothes, 
a little 
s put  into 
the  pockets. 
But  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  thus  fortu- 
nate. lie  split  several 
hundred  rails  to  pay 
for  the  cloth  for  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes 
after  he  had  left  his 
father's  roof.  For  some  time  he  worked  as 
a farm  hand  and  then  he  took  a second  trip 
to  New  Orleans,  receiving  twelve  dollars  a 
month. 

So  it  was  that  the  childhood,  the  boyhood, 
and  the  first  year  of  his  young  manhood 
were  spent.  Of  the  years  t.hat  followed  and 
the  events  that  led  up  to  his  election  as 
President  of  the  United  States  one  should 
read  the  full  story  of  the  life  of  this  re- 
markable man.  It  was  a life  influenced 
largely  by  the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a constant  reader  of  the  Bible  and  a 
believer  in  its  precepts.  He  not  only  be- 
lieved in  then,  but  he  lived  them,  and  he 
well  deserved  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
Nature’s  noblemen  and  a man  who  walked 
with  God. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Celebrating  Lincoln’s  Birth- 
day 

By  Hope  Daring 

THE  teacher  and  pupils  of  the  interme- 
diate department  of  the  Grattan 
School  were  discussing  their  program  for 
Lincoln's  birthday.  Loyd  Kent  scowled  as 
he  said: 

“We  do  the  same  thing  every  year — read, 
recite,  and  sing.  Somehow  it  doesn’t  seem 
to  mean  much.” 

“We  must  put  the  meaning  in  what  we 
do,”  Miss  Allen  said.  “Studying  that  noble, 
helpful  life  we  will  come  to  share  its  spirit.” 
Just  then  the  door  opened  to  admit  Ruth 
Jennings.  She  entered  with  a rush,  slam- 
ming the  door  behind  her.  Ruth’s  cheeks 
were  flushed,  and  her  breath  came  hurriedly. 

“Here  is  Ruth,  hurrying  to  tell  us  how 
to  celebrate  Lincoln’s  birthday,”  Martin 
Carter  said  teasingly. 

“I  don’t  care  how  you  celebrate  it.  If 
Lincoln  was  only  alive!  I am  sure  he 
would  find  some  way  to  help  Auntie 
Graham.” 

“Auntie  Graham?  Why,  what  is  the 
matter  with  her?”  asked  a chorus  of  voices. 
* Ruth  had  removed  her  red  tam-o’-shanter. 
Swinging  it  in  her  hand,  she  cried,  “I'll  tel! 
you  what’s  the  matter.  She’s  splitting  her 
own  wood  this  winter,  doing  it  because  she 
can’t  afford  to  hire  it  done.  And  she’s 
seventy  years  old.  I wish  I was  a boy." 

“Wish  so,  loo,”  Loyd  said  laconically. 
“Then  maybe  you’d  know  how  hard  it  is 
to  understand  what  a girl  means." 

The  intervention  of  Miss  Allen  soon 
smoothed  out  the  tangles  and  made  the 
story  plain  to  all. 
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"Auntie  Grnlmm”  was  a widow  living 
alone  in  a small  cottage.  While  she  was 
not  a trained  nurse,  she  often  went  into  her 
neighbors’  homes  in  case  of  illness,  ns  well 
as  to  sew  or  to  help  in  any  domestic  emer- 
gency. She  hail  always  earned  sufficient  for 
her  needs,  hut  a long  sickness  in  the  sum- 
mer had  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  prac- 
tice strict  economy.  Until  had  learned  that 
Mrs.  Graham  was  not  only  doing  work  that 
she  had  always  hired  done,  hut  also  that  she 
was  doing  without  things  that  she  had  be- 
fore enjoyed. 

“And  she  has  helped  everyone  in  Grat- 
tan,” Mary  Carr  said,  wiping  her  eyes. 
“Now  we  must;  help  her.” 

“Auntie  Graham  is  proud;  she  has  hidden 
her  need  from  us  all,”  Miss  Allen  reminded 
them.  “IIow  can  we  help  her?” 

“Let  us  get  the  great  Lincoln  to  help  us,” 
suggested  Floy  Smith.  “Auntie  Graham  ad- 
mires him ; his  picture  hangs  in  her  front 
room.  And  it  would  be  a new  way  to  cele- 
brate his  birthday.” 

“O  Floy  1”  cried  her  brother  Charlie. 
“Girls  are  so — well,  there  is  no  connection 
between  Lincoln  and  Auntie  Graham.” 
“Only  as  in  helping  her  we  might  be 
following  his  example,”  Miss  Allen  said 
softly.  “It  is  school  time  now.  We  will 
talk  this  over  again,  and  you  must  consult 
your  parents  about  it.” 

On  February  12.  Airs.  Graham  sewed  for 
Airs.  Kent.  Instead  of  working  until  six- 
o’clock  and  staying  for  supper,  as  she 
usually  did,  Airs.  Graham  found  herself 
starting  for  home  at  five.  She  did  not  just 
understand  how  it  had  been  brought  about, 
and  was  a little  disappointed.  Supper  at 
the  Kent  table,  with  its  circle  of  bright 


CHILD  SAVED 
By  Simple  Change  to  Right  Food 


AA’hen  a little  human  machine  (or  a large 
one)  goes  wrong,  nothing  is  so  important 
as  the  selection  of  food  which  will  bring  it 
around  again. 

“The  Doctor,  and  I also,”  writes  an  Ills, 
woman,  "consider  that  we  owe  the  life  of 
my  little  four  year  old  niece  to  Grape-Nuts 
food. 

“From  the  time  of  her  birth  her  stomach 
was  so  weak  she  could  not  digest  milk  or 
any  food  we  could  think  of,  although  we 
tried  about  all  the  Infant  Foods  known. 
The  doctor  gave  me  no  hope — called  the 
trouble  Intestinal  consumjjtion. 

“At  18  months  the  child  could  barely 
sit  alone,  her  body  was  so  weak,  and  her 
brain  did  not  seem  to  be  properly  de- 
veloped. 

“One  day,  having  some  trouble  with  my 
stomach,  I brought  home  a package  of 
Grape-Nuts  and  started  to  use  it.  The 
thought  came  to  me  that  a very  little  of  the 
food  made  soft  in  some  cream  might  be  good 
for  the  little  one. 

“I  gave  her  some  Grape-Nuts  thus  pre- 
pared and  she  soon  became  so  fond  of  it 
that  she  would  reach  out  her  little  thin 
hands  and  cry  at  the  sight  of  a saucer  with 
a spoon  in  it. 

“She  ate  Grape-Nuts  not  only  in  the 
morning,  but  at  night  also  and  since  the 
first  has  never  missed  a day.  She  is  now, 
at  four  years,  a strong,  healthy  child  with  a 
good  straight  back,  fine  bones,  and  firm 
muscles.  Her  mind  is  bright  also. 

“We  stopped  all  medicine,  so  we  know 
that  it  was  Grape-Nuts  and  not  medicines 
I hat  saved  her.” 

Name  given  by  I’ostum  Co.,  Hattie  Crook, 
Afieh.  Head  “The  Road  In  Wellvillo,”  in 
pkgs.  “There's  a Reason.” 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A new  one 
appear*  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


faces  and  ils  merry  talk,  was  preferable  lo 
I lie  cold  mcul  llml  she  would  have  at.  home. 

“It  will  not  pay  me  lo  kindle  the  kitchen 
fire;  maybe  I can  boil  some  water  for  tea 
on  (lie  heating  stove,”  she  thought  as  she 
ascended  the  steps  leading  up  to  her  own 
door. 

The  door  opened.  Aliss  Allen’s  kindly 
face  looked  out,  and  the  teacher's  gentle 
voice  reassured  All's.  Graham. 

“Auntie  Graham,  Airs.  Kent  promised  to 
send  you  home  early.  The  children  and  I. 
came  here  to  have  our  Lincoln’s  birthday 
celebration.  You  do  not  care?” 

Aliss  Allen  had  drawn  the  old  lady  in  and 
seated  her  in  a rocker.  There  was  only  the 
teacher  in  the  room,  but  from  the  adjoining 
kitchen,  and  bedroom  came  a subdued  sound 
of  fresh  young  voices. 

“Why,  it’s  lovely  in  you  to  think  of  a 
lonely  old  body  like  me.  And  you  have 
made  the  room  so  pretty.” 

An  evergreen  wreath  encircled  the  Lin- 
coln picture  on  the  wall,  and  a flag  was 
draped  over  it.  Some  blossoming  geraniums 
stood  in  the  window,  while  an  embroidered 
spread  covered  the  small  center  table. 

The  children  came  trooping  in.  After 
greeting  Airs.  Graham,  the  girls  with  hugs 
and  kisses,  the  boys  with  hearty  if  somewhat 
embarrassed  words,  they  began  to  sing. 

There  was  a short  but  bright  program. 
Part  of  it  was  an  original  dialogue  given 
by  Ruth,  Alary,  and  Loyd.  It  had  been 
written  by  Aliss  Allen,  and,  after  express- 
ing the  esteem  in  which  the  whole  village 
held  Airs.  Graham,  went  on  to  tell  how  the 
boys  and  girls,  aided  by  their  parents,  had 
planned  this  celebration,  in  imitation  of  Lin- 
coln's spirit.  They  were  giving  back  to  her 
a little  of  the  help  she  had  so  freely  given 
others. 

The  dialogue  told  how  the  wood  had  been 
split  and  piled,  and  how  an  extra  load  had 
been  added  to  it.  In  the  kitchen  were  sacks 
of  flour,  a ham,  a bag  of  potatoes,  and  one 
each  of  apples,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and 
a jar  of  butter. 

It  was  told  so  charmingly,  and  the  chil- 
dren’s faces  were  so  happy  that  Airs.  Gra- 
ham forgot  her  pride.  She  accepted  the 
gifts  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given. 

The  guests  did  not  stay  long  after  the 
program  was  over.  Ruth  was  one  of  the 
last  to  bid  their  hostess  good-night,  and  the 
little  girl  said  ; 

“AATen  we  are  gone,  you  are  to  go  out 
in  the  kitchen.  Auntie  Graham.  Your  sup- 
per is  all  ready.” 

So  there  was  still'  one  more  surprise. 
There  were  a new  plate,  cup,  and  saucer,  all 
decorated  with  rosebuds.  The  kettle  was 
boiling,  and  the  tea  was  in  the  teapot. 
There  was  a loaf  of  fresh  brown  bread,  a 
pat  of  butter,  a plate  of  fried  chicken,  a 
section  of  honey,  a mold  of  plum  jelly,  and 
a cream  cake.  Beside  all  these,  there  lay 
on  the  table  a now  book,  a life  of  Lincoln. 

Hastings , Mich. 


Junior  Prayer  Meeting 


February  21.  Bethel — The  House  of  God 
Gen.  28 


Leader's  Talk 

In  a blinding  blizzard  on  n Western 
prairie  a country  school-teacher  started  out 
to  find  her  way  to  the  nearest  house. 

She  carried  a clothesline  with  her — a 
line  she  always  kept  in  her  desk  in  I he 
winter  in  order  lo  lie  (he  children  together 
that  they  might  not  be  lost  in  (he  snow 
on  I heir  way  home  when  a storm  was 
raging. 

She  could  not  see  a foot  before  her,  but 
Ihe  neighbor's  house  was  near,  and  after  a 
few  minutes’  battling'  against  the  wind  she 
reached  Ihe  door  and  was  let  in.  “I  must 


bring  Ihe  children,"  she  said,  so,  after  tying 
ihe  clothesline  to  the  railing  of  the  lillle 
stoop  in  front  of  the  door,  she  made  her 
wa.v  back  lo  the  schoolhouse  and  fastened 
Ihe  other  end  of  the  rope  lo  Ihe  leg  of  her 
teacher's  desk.  “Take  fast  hold  of  Ihe  rope," 
she  said,  “and  don’t  let  go  for  a moment 
till  you  gel  to  Ihe  neighbor's  house.” 

So  Ihe  older  children  went  first,  and  the 
lillle  ones  look  hold  of  the  teacher's  dress, 
and  soon  all  were  safely  sheltered  in  a warm 
house  to  stay  till  the  storm  was  over.  Just 
as  that  teacher  stretched  a lifeline  between 
Ihe  schoolhouse  and  a door  of  safety,  so 
Ihe  patriarch  Abraham  stretched  a line  of 
faith  from  earth  to  heaven  along  which  his 
descendants  could  feel  and  find  their  way. 

It  was  Jacob’s  home  teaching  that  made 
him  recognize  God’s  nearness  to  him  when 
lie  awoke  from  his  dream.  A few  days  be- 
fore this  when  Jacob  started  out  from  home 
his  father  Isaac  had  commended  him  to  God 
and  had  said  to  him:  “And  God  Almighty 
bless  thee,  and  give  thee  the  blessing  of 
Abraham  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee.” 

As  soon  as  Jacob  realized  God's  nearness 
to  him  he  arose  and  took  Ihe  stone  that  had 
been  his  pillow  and  set  it  up  for  a pillar 
of  remembrance.  Then  he  made  a covenant 
with  God,  promising  to  serve  him  and  lo 
give  a tenth  of  all  God  should  give  him 
back  to  God’s  service. 

It  was  years  later  that  Jacob  came  again 
to  Bethel,  and  when  he  came  it  was  not 
merely  to  tarry  for  a night,  but  to  make  a 
home  there  and  to  build  an  altar  to  the 
Lord.  (Gen.  35:1-8.) 

AVhen  at  the  end  of  a long  life  the  time 
came  for  Jacob  to  die,  he  sent  for  his  son 
Joseph  and  rehearsed  to  him  the  dealings 
of  God  to  him  in  blessing  him  and  in  pre- 
serving his  life.  At  the  very  beginning  of 
that  story  he  told  Joseph  how  God  had  ap- 
peared unto  him  at  Luz,  and  how  he  had 
changed  the  name  of  Luz  to  Bethel.  (Gen. 
48:3.)  


Blackboard  Work 

Tithing,  which  means  to  give  a tenth  of 
our  income  to  God,  was  not  a new  thing 
when  .Jacob  made  his  pledge  at  Betliei. 
Doubtless  he  had  often  seen  his  father  Isaac 
lay  aside  a tenth  of  his  wheat,  and  a tenth 
of  his  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  a tenth 
part  of  the  increase  of  his  flocks  and  herds 
as  an  offering  to  God. 

Doubtless  he  had  heard  the  story  of  his 
grandfather  Abraham's  meeting  with  Alel- 
ehizedek,  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the 


Tithing 


Alost  High  God,  and  knew  that  Abraham  on 
that  occasion  had  given  God's  representative 
tithes  of  all  he  possessed.  (Gen.  14:19-23.) 

Does  this  mean  that  we  ought  to  give  one 
penny  out  of  every  ten,  and  one  dime  out 
of  every  dollar  to  God? 

It  means  that  when  we  realize  that  all 
we  have  belongs  to  God  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  a tenth  for  his  service. 

Someone  has  said : “We  want  ministers 

who  will  not  be  afraid  to  tell  Ihe  people  in 
(he  pews  that  the  money  they  have  is  not 
their  own,  but  it  is  God’s  money  which  they 
hold  in  trust;  and  that  the  question,  when 
the  claim  of  missions  is  presented,  is  not, 
‘How  much  of  our  money  will  we  give  lo 
(lie  Lord?’  but  rather,  ‘flow  much  of  the 
Lord’s  money  are  we  going  lo  keep  for  our- 
selves?” 

A deaconess  who  had  very  little  money 
of  her  own  resolved  to  try  for  one  year  and 
see  if  she  could  give  one  tenth  of  her  income. 
Al  the  end  of  the  year  she  laid  in  conversa- 
tion with  a friend  how  she  had  given  up 
fruit  and  other  lillle  luxuries  in  order  to 
have  anything  to  give:  “But,”  she  said,  “for 
Ibis  entire  year  there  has  not  been  one  week 
when  I have  no!  had  Ihe  present  of  some 
kind  of  fruit-  -more  and  better  than  1 could 
ever  buy  for  myself.” 
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ur  Classified  Want  Department 

The  rate  for  advertisements  in  this  department  is  three  cents  a word  for  each  insertion  PAYABLE 
IN  ADVANCE.  A number  or  initial  counts  as  one  word.  Write  your  advertisement  plainly,  being 
especially  careful  in  the  spelling  of  names  and  the  distinctness  of  addresses.  We  do  not  intend  to 
admit  any  unreliable  or  untrustworthy  advertisement. 
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EVERYBODY 

TO 
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POST  i A I 
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I AST  CALL,  Lincoln,  Washington,  Valentino  Pont 
J cards,  embossed.  *20  assorted  25e;  *15  for  50e;  100  for 
$1.00.  Brooklyn  Post  Card  Co.,  441*2  12th  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  


PIANOS  AN1)  ORGANS 


1>IPK  ORGANS  AND  REED  ORGANS  of  highest  prude 
I at  factory  prices.  Write  for  catalogues  and  informu- 
tlon.  Dinners  Organ  Company.  Pekin.  Illinois. 


MANUSCRIPTS  TYPKW  KITTEN 


f|'YPKW KITING  Efficient  service,  moderate  charge. 


L.  Swartz,  526  Newport,  Chicago. 


NOV Kl/n  ES 


( ^OOt>  HOUSEKEEPERS  APPRECIATE  NOV  ELTIES. 
' I Let  us  fell  you  the  story  of  a unique  household  con- 
venience that  will  add  to  your  comfort  and  make  your 
hotne  more  attractive.  Your  address  on  a postal  card  Is 
all  we  want.  We’ll  do  the  rest.  S.  K.  llodgdon’s  Sons, 
214  East  158th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DARNING  MACHINE 


Unique  DARNER— The  most  practical  known.  Fits 
any  sewing  machine.  Darns  anything  from  stock- 
ings to  lace  curtains.  By  mail 50  cts.  Agents  wanted. 
W.  A.  Putney,  519  Dempster  St.,  Evanston,  111. 


II  ELP  WANTED 


\\J  ANTED— Railway  Mall  Clerks,  Customs  Clerks. 
“ Clerks  at  Washington.  Over  2000  appointments  to 
ho  made  from  many  examinations  to  he  held  during 
March.  Salaries  $800.00  to  $1600.00  yearly.  No  “layoffs’* 
because  of  poor  times.  Annual  vacation.  Short  hours. 
Every  citizen  over  18  Is  eligible.  We  prepare  candidates 
free.  (’  nnnon  education  sufficient.  Write  Immediately 
for  schedule.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  0 32,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  

51  US1C  AND  LITERATURE 
“ ASTRONOMY  AND  BIBLE:’’  cloth  hack,  $1.00. 
* v Write  Pres.  C.  J.  Burton,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


“In  Midst  of  Mortal  Pain” 

Sunday  School  Lesson  for  February  21 — Stephen 
the  First  Martyi — Acts  6:8-15;  7:54-8:3 


Golden  Text. — They  stoned  Stephen,  call- 
ing upon  the  Lord,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit.  (Acts  7 :59. ) 


The  Lesson  Teaching 

The  spirit  of  Christ : love  your  enemies 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you. 

The  Connection:  Time  and  Place 

Tlie  first  attacks  upon  the  early  Church 
were  largely  of  a political  character.  The 
Saddueees,  who  were  the  leaders  in  them, 
were  anxious  to  stop  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  because  they  feared  it  would  lead 
to  an  uprising  of  the  Jews  against  Rome, 
under  whose  power  Judea  then  was.  They 
were  not  much  concerned  with  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  apostles,  for  they  themselves 
were  not  strict  orthodox  Jews.  Accord- 
ingly, when  they  saw  that  the  new  move- 
ment was  politically  harmless,  they  let  it 
alone  and  the  Church  had  peace  until  a new 
persecution  arose  from  another  source.  This 
time  the  leaders  in  it  were  the  Pharisees,  the 
strict  orthodox  Jews.  Their  opposition  was 
due  to  the  fear  that  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles  would  destroy  the  sanctity  of  the 
temple  and  the  authority  of  the  Jewish  law. 
It  was  this  persecution  that  brought  so 
many  Christians  to  a martyr’s  death  and 
scattered  the  Church  abroad.  Our  lesson 
is  the  story  of  the  outbreak  of  this  perse- 
cution. 

Time.— About  A.  D.  32.  Place. — Jeru- 
salem.— J’fie  Pilgrim  Teacher. 


Set  Up  False  Witnesses 
The  trial  reminds  one  of  that  of  Jesus — 
practically  the  same  charge,  the  same  spirit, 
and  method,  the  same  result,  death  at  the 
hands  of  a mob  regardless  of  law. 


Stephen’s  Death 

7 to  S:3.  The  Jewish  leaders  accused 
Stephen  of  speaking  against  Moses  and  the 
Temple,  but  his  words  which  aroused  their 
rage  and  led  them  to  interrupt  his  speech 
were  personal  charges  against  themselves. 
He  accused  them  of  resisting  the  Spirit  and 
murdering  Jesus.  TIis  death,  indirectly,  was 
the  result  of  the  heretical  views  he  held  re- 
garding Moses  and  (he  Temple,  but  directly 
it  was  due  to  the  violence  of  a mob  aroused 
by  his  testimony  concerning  the  Jesus  whom 
they  had  crucified.  It  was  done  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Roman  governor,  whose 
consent  in  matters  of  life  and  death  was 
prescribed  by  Roman  law,  and  also  without 
even  the  formal  judgment  of  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  face  of  the  martyr  throughout  the  trial 
and  the  spirit  in  which  he  met  his  death  had 
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□ $ltbsumntn:  Jhgbts  Witty  ttyt  g 
threat  Bmnter 

By  JOHN  HESTON  WILLEY,  D.  D. 


The  author  has  taken  the  ex- 
perience of  Christian,  as  he 
journeyed  towards  the  Holy 
City,  and  expounded  in  a series 
of  excellent  appreciations  many 
things  concerning  the  allegory 
which  do  not  appear  to  the 
casual  reader.  There  is  a 
wealth  of  historical  reference, 
pointed  illustrations,  and  high 
spiritual  atmosphere  very  stim- 
ulating to  meditation. 


“A  series  of  ten  addresses 
delivered  in  midsummer  before 
a Sunday  evening  audience. 
They  are  not  intended  to  ex- 
plain or  simplify  the  work  of 
John  Bunyan.  They  do  repeat 
and  apply  his  teachings  to  mod- 
ern life  in  excellent  style.  It 
is  a handsome  volume — a credit 
to  the  publishers  as  well  as 
the  author.” 

— ZidJi's  Herald. 


“ The  book  is  one  difficult  to  classify.  While  the  author  delivered  the  chapters 
originally  as  sermons,  and  seems  unwilling  that  his  book  should  be  classed  among  the 
works  of  literary  or  essay  flavor,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  literary  charm  and 
beauty  of  his  chapters  constitute  not  the  least  of  the  values  of  his  work.  In  brief,  we 
have  here  a beautiful  commentary  on  the  fact  that  the  pilgrim  of  to-day  meets  the  same 
temptations,  trials,  and  dangers  to  faith  and  life  as  did  this  ancient  pilgrim.  Bunyan’s 
allegory  is  clearly  portrayed  as  the  life-story  of  every  individual  and  age,  and  the  uni- 
versal man  is  here  clearly  evidenced  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  experience  of 
the  great  dreamer  of  Bedford  Jail  is  the  experience  of  us  all.  The  typographical,  me- 
chanical, and  artistic  beauty  of  the  book  itself  could  not  easily  be  improved.” 

— Western  Christian  Advocate. 

Printed  on  antique  paper,  border  and  initials  in  red.  Cloth  decorative. 

Price,  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  $1.12. 

STtntelp  ISoofe 

Htncoln’s  iEse  of  ttyt  Btblc 

By  S.  TREVENA  JACKSON 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  I2th  of  this  month  marks  the  centennial  of  Lincoln’s  birth, 
everything  concerning  the  great  Liberator  is  of  especial  interest.  This  little  booklet 
tells  what  others  have  said  concerning  Lincoln’s  use  of  the  Bible;  what  he  himself 
said  of  it ; the  use  he  made  of  it ; and  the  influence  of  the  Scriptures  on  his  life  and 
literature.  Every  lover  of  the  Bible  will  read  with  keenest  interest  this  record  of  a great 
man’s  tribute  to  the  Book  of  Books.  The  booklet  is  bound  in  heavy  paper,  embossed 
with  a bronze  medallion,  and  contains  a frontispiece  portrait  of  Lincoln. 

Price,  25c.  net;  by  mail.  28c.  Send  for  a copy  to-day. 
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a marked  effect  on  the  witnesses,  especially  shall  hear  much  in  our  later  lessons. — The 
on  a young  man  named  Saul,  of  whom  we' Adult  Bible  Class. 
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te  for  Particulars  of  My  Offer  to  Send  a Sweet  Toned 

EP  WORTH 
PIANO 


FREE  TRIAL 


To  Homes  or  Churches 
Saving  You  a Full  $100 


Don’t  you  think  I must  have  a good  deal  of  faith  in  our  pianos  to  make  a world-wide  Free  Trial  Offer  like  that? 

Well,  I have  just  that  faith  in  the  Epworth,  for  I know  it  through  and  through  and  it  never  fails  to  stand 
the  test.  My  faith  in  the  sweet  toned  Epworth  piano  is  such  that  whoever  you  are  and  wherever  you  live— 
you  may  have  a month’s  free  trial  of  an  Epworth  pi-"  at  my  expense  so  you  can  see  exactly  how  it  would 
look — and  hear  for  yourself  just  how  it  would  sound  <ht  in  your  own  home  or  church. 

I want  you  to  know  the  Epworth  as  I know  it  — as  .ixcell  knows  it  — as  Gabriel  knows  it — as  Elderkin 
knows  it — as  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  one  of  the  editors  of  World-Wide  Missions,  knows  it,  and  as  multiplied 
thousands  of  our  friends  and  customers  throughout  the  entire  world  know  it. 

I want  you  to  test  its  rich,  singing  tone— its  mellow  sweetness — -its  responsiveness  and  its  power.  I want 
ou  to  know  for  yourself  that  the  Epworth  is  the  equal  in  beauty  and  musical  merit  to  the  very  best  of  the 
nearly  four  hundred  different  kinds  of  pianos  now  made. 

I want  you  to  have  it  tested  by  the  most  skillful  and  conscientious  musician  among  all  your  musical 
friends.  I want  you  to  compare  it  with  the  highest  priced  and  most  famous  pianos  you  can  find. 

I will  cheerfully  accept  the  verdict,  whatever  it  may  be,  when  you  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
sweet  toned  Epworth  by  actual  use  in  your  own  home  or  church. 


What  the  Epworth  Piano  Means  to  the  Home 

No  musical  instrument  compares  with  a fine  piano  in  the  uplift  it  gives  to  home  life. 

The  Epworth  Piano  fills  a central  place  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  happiest  homes  on 
earth.  Because  it  is  full  of  real  music.  Because  all  that  is  best  in  human  emotions  finds  voice  in  its 
sweet,  singing  tone.  Because  it  is  built  by  master  workmen,  who  love  it  and  give  to  its  making  the 
very  best  that  is  in  them. 

Nothing  you  can  buy  for  the  home  will  add  more  to  its  joy  and  completeness  than  the  sweet-toned  „ „ 

Epworth  Piano.  The  purchase  of  an  Epworth  Piano  involves  very  little  immediate  outlay.  Selling  . JB.  WILLIAMS 
direct  from  our  Factory  to  you,  I am  able  to  save  you  all  profits  of  middle  dealers  and  agents.  And  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager 
any  responsible  purchaser  can  practically  name  his  own  terms  of  payment.  Write  for  my  Free  Trial  Offer  and  net  Factory  Price. 


Epworth  Pianos  Give  Sparkle  and  Life  to  the  Church  Music 


Hundrteds — yes,  thousands  of  churches — 
still  cling  to  their  little,  old,  worn  out 
organs.  The  service  drags  and  the  singers 
lag.  The  music  lacks  life  and  spirit.  No  vim 
— no  snap — no  sparkle. 

Don’t  blame  the  organist  — she’s  doing 
the  best  she  can. 

But  give  her  a sweet  toned  Epworth 
Church  Piano  — then  note  the  new  zest  and 
sparkle  it  gives  to  choir  and  congrega- 
tional singing. 

Full  and  clear  and  sweet,  reaching  to  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  room,  the  music  of 
the  Epworth  Piano  is  a wonderful  aid  to  the 
service.  The  man  on  the  back  seat  “takes 


notice”  and  joins  with  a will  in  the  music. 
The  minister  feels  the  inspiration  and  it 
adds  to  the  power  of  his  sermon. 

The  sounding-board  of  the  Epworth  is 
extra  large,  thereby  producing  a tone  of 
great  depth,  richness  and  power.  In  a 
remarkable  degree  the  tone  possesses  that 
sustained,  tremulous,  sympathetic  quality 
so  important  in  an  instrument  for  church  or 
concert  use. 

Whether  you  are  on  the  music  committee 
or  not,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  your  Church  and  Sunday  School 
music,  write  for  particulars  of  my  offer  to 
send  the  Epworth  Piano  on  Free  Trial. 


We  are  makers  of  the  Epworth  Pianos.  We 
do  not  sell  them  through  dealers  and  agents. 
We  saye  that  expense.  We  ship  our  instru- 
ments direct  from  our  factory  to  homes  and 
churches  on  trial.  We  guarantee  every  instru- 
ment not  only  to  be  a good  one,  but  to  suit 
the  purchaser,  or  it  comes  back  at  our  expense 
for  freight  both  ways.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  any  money  be  sent  in  advance.  You  can 
wait  until  the  instrument  arrives  and  is  found 
satisfactory,  then  pay  as  agreed.  In  buying 
an  Epworth  Piano  direct  from  factory,  at 
factory  priced,  you  save  at  least  $100  cash. 
Why  not  b.  your  own  agent? 


Send  Coupon  for  Beautiful  Piano  Book  and  Free  Trial  Offer 


Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz,  formerly  Supt.  of  Philip- 
pine Mission  Conference,  now  one  of  the  Editors 
of  World-Wide  Missions,  wrote: — 

“It  is  only  right  and  fair  that  you  should  know 
how  well  our  Epworth  Piano  endures  the  climatic 
strain  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Alter  it  had 
been  in  steady  use  in  our  home  in  Iowa  with  three 
children  using  it  for  daily  practice  nearly  all  the 
time  during  five  years,  we  shipped  it  to  Manila. 
We  have  had  it  in  steady  use  here  all  the  time  for 
two  and  om  -half  years,  and  the  action*  tone,  and 
the  enlire  instrument  seem  scarcely  affected  by 
cither  use,  shipment  or  climate.” 

NOTE.— When  Mr.  Stuntz  returned  to  the  United 
States  he  bought  another  Epworth  Piano,  which  he 
thinks  is  just  as  good  as  die  first  one.  His  Inner  wrote 
to  us  that  lie  lias  lead  a large  experience  witli  the  most 
famous  pianos,  but  lie  had  never  heard  a sweeter 
toned  piano  than  the  Epworth  lie  had  tuned  for 
Mr.  Stuntz.  \ ins  piano  was  taken  out  of  our  regular 
stock  and  is  just  the  same  as  wo  are  shipping 
every  day. 


Cut  out  and  send  the  Information  Coupon  below,  for  beautiful  Epworth  Piano  Book  and  Free  TrialOffer. 
Even  if  you  are  not  Quite  ready  to  buy,  I'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I may  be  able  to  help  you  get  an 
Epworth  Piano  much  sooner  than  you  expect.  And  just  now  1 have  a very  special  Co-operative  Plan  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about.  Under  this  plan  I will  pay  liberally  for  a little  assistance  and  information. 
Address  me  personally,  as  follows— 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Vice  President  and  Sales  Manager,  Williams  Organ  and  Plano  Co., 
Room  124,  57  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


INFORMATION  COUPON  cuVa7lt“ 

H.  B.  WILLIAMS,  Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager, 

Williams  Organ  & Piano  Co.,  Room  124,  57  Washing  on  St.,  Chicago 

Please  send  full  particulars  of  your  Special  Free  Trial  Offer  with  Free  Catalog’  and  Co-operative 
Plan,  etc.,  as  advertised  in  Epworth  Herald. 

/ would  like  the  catalog  about — - — — *! 

(Stnio  which)  (Parlor  Piano,  Church  Plano,  Parlor  0,ri:»n  <>r  Church  Orjmn) 

My  Name - — • t Jr. — . - 

Post-office State 


R.  P.  J). 


